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Editorial for February 1932 


The Unconquerable Spirit of the Teachers 


ters of the National Education 

Association additional records of 
pyalty and devotion on the part of 
American teachers. 

When last summer the government 
asked the schools to keep young people 
in high school and college for an addi- 
tional year, the response was immediate 
and generous. Extra seats were in- 
stalled; halls were turned into class- 
rooms; double shifts were established; 
extra time was given by teachers. Thus 
were young people freed from the curse 
of idleness, given constructive activities, 
and kept off a labor market already 
swamped. 

When banks went to the wall, carry- 
ing with them the public funds of the 
schools, teachers went on month after 
month keeping the schools open, work- 
ing without pay, boarding themselves as 
best they could, faithful to the children 
and the community. 

To the appeals for public relief funds 
teachers have responded generously. 
They have helped to organize and to 
lead relief movements. They have fed 
children by the thousands. They have 
given personal encouragement and help 
to families stricken with unemployment. 
Thus they have made the school perhaps 
the greatest single stabilizing force dur- 
ing this time of stress and storm. 

There have been thousands of schools 
Closed, particularly in backward dis- 
tricts lacking teacher tenure. Disgrace- 
ful as this practise is, it remains the ex- 
ception to prove the devotion of the 
people to their schools. Much more often 
both public and teachers have risen 
above difficult circumstances. 

When the wornout tax system in dis- 
trict, county, city, or state failed to sup- 
ply the needed funds, teachers have been 


ee MAIL brings to the headquar- 


ready not only to go half way but yet a 
second mile. In city after city when 
boards of education, unwilling or un- 





fess STATUE of Nathan Hale stands on the 
campus at. Yale. Nathan Hale, teacher and 
Revolutionary patriot, had been sent behind 
the British lines to get information when caught 
as a spy. As he faced the firing squad, he was 
asked if he had any last word. He replied, 
“I only regret that I have but one, life to lose 
for my country.” Such is the spirit of the 
teacher. 


able to lower salary schedules already 
too low, have, in considering ways out, 
proposed even to shorten the school 
term, teachers have risen to the occasion 
by making their contribution in money 
or in service. 


To the teachers of Asheville, of Chi- 
cago, of Rochester, of unknown towns 
and cities thruout our broad land the 
profession may express its pride for their 
devotion and sacrifice. 

Equally inspiring is the loyalty of 
teachers to their vital local, state, and 
national education associations. They 
have kept up their dues in spite of other 
demands, in spite of unemployment— 
even to the extent of drawing on past 
savings. And the associations have re- 
sponded with a renewed consecration to 
their professional services. 

America is safe. Business is good in 
the schools. A million teachers and 
thirty million youth march steadily for- 
ward—a living monument to a nation 
and a century that has the vision and 
the courage to put children first. Let 
the good work go on. Let every child 
be taught by his parents and led by his 
teachers to appreciate the glory of the 
pioneering spirit; to understand the 
sacrifice and hardship that go with great 
achievement; to realize that vast new 
frontiers of social, economic, educa- 
tional, and spiritual possibility are yet 
to be explored and conquered; that for 
the youth of today willing to labor and 
sacrifice as did his parents of old there 
are opportunities such as man has never 
known before; that we shall find these 
opportunities as our fathers found them 
by devotion to human values as repre- 
sented in homes, in schools, in churches, 
and in good government, adapted to the 
needs of the new day. 

The unconquerable spirit of the 
teachers; the boundless energy of 
youth; the tradition of democratic op- 
portunity; and our heritage of high 
ideals are panic proof. Upon that foun- 
dation let us continue to build for the 
better day.—J. E. M. 








HE MEMBERS of the Rochester Teachers Association, recognizing the seriousness of the financial prob- 
lem faced for 1932 by the Board of Education, came forward in this emergency and unanimously 











pledged a contribution of free service not to exceed 10 percent of the salary rate for the next school year, 
such free service to be given at the end of the calendar year 1932. This offer of free service originated 
with the Rochester Teachers Association and was presented to the board of education, which accepted it. 
The spirit in which this pledge has been made can be expressed no better than in the words of one of the 
older teachers, who has given years of service to the city, and most of these years at a totally inadequate 
salary. As she signed her name to the pledge, she turned to her coworkers: “And that month of free serv- 
ice will be the best that this city has ever seen.”—These quotations from a statement issued by the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Teachers Association are an eloquent example of the way teachers rise to meet emergencies. 


| 
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HERE Is imperative immediate need 
[i interpretation of the school by 

every teacher. Are you helping your 
students, their parents, and your fel- 
low citizens to appreciate the ‘earning 
power,” the cultural lift, the democratic 
significance, and the civic importance 
of American free high-school opportu- 
nity? Point out the better health and 
longer life which people now enjoy. 
Point out the improvement in homes; 
the increased school enrolments; the 
wider interest in civic and social move- 
ments; the increased skill of our work- 
men; the growing development of archi- 
tecture, city planning, and the fine arts. 


Your high school counts—Do your 
students realize that they enjoy oppor- 
tunities provided nowhere else? Do they 
know what their schooling costs? What 
it means to be freed from labor to be 
in school? That the high school is our 
most democratic institution? Try using 
as a textbook in one of your classes in 
history or civics Charles Hubbard Judd’s 
The Unique Character of American Sec- 
ondary Education published by Harvard 
University Press. Here are a few sen- 
tences from this book: 


I believe in a system of secondary education 
which has universal accessibility and maximum 
flexibility. I believe that we should put forth 
in this country all the energy we can com- 
mand in the effort to supply the oncoming 
generation with the most stimulating ideas that 
we can offer. I believe that this duty will be 
most fully discharged by enriching the cur- 
riculum. I do not believe that the highest 
form of training is secured thru mere sequen- 
tial drill. I believe that it is possible to stimu- 
late the minds of pupils to independent think- 
ing and that such thinking is the highest 
achievement of an educational institution. I 
believe in local control guided by science. 
Above all, I believe in giving the people of this 








Teachers laeprating the Schools 


The Significance of the American High School} 


country a clear idea of the virtues and advan- 
tages of our educational system. I believe that 
a discussion of American problems can be car- 





HERE IS vaguely in the 
| bet of all Americans a 
| respect for education. That is 
the reason why parents make 
sacrifices, and pupils flock into 
the schools. This vague notion 
needs to be cultivated and 
made into a vivid, conscious 
recognition of the meaning of 
what is going on in the unique 
high schools of the United 
States. {I advocate direct in- 
struction in the meaning and 
value of American opportuni- 
ties. I do this the more ear- 
nestly because I believe that 
the next generation is certain 
to go farther than we have 
gone in developing educational 
opportunities for all classes of 
people.—Charles H. Judd in 
The Unique Character of 
American Secondary Educa- 
tion p51. 





ried on in such a way that the young people 
in the schools will have a true idea of their 
privileges and opportunities and the public 
will be willing to support adequately the ex- 
periment of universal secondary education. 

In this faith, I am confident that it is the 
duty of all who are aware of the magnitude 
and importance of this enterprise to turn away 
from trivial criticism and from speculation as 
to possible abandonment of the present type 
of organization and to use all the energy that 
is available in bringing into the present system 
the most highly trained leaders that can be 
provided. 


Will schoolboards hold the line? 
—The magnificent service, the sacrificing 


leadership, and the clear vision of our 
best citizens on boards of education are 
helping thousands of schools to hold 
their own and make new advances. Have 
you helped your students and your com- 
munity to appreciate the services of 
schoolboard members? 


The teacher as a citizen—The 
teacher whose civic leadership on behalf 
of the best things is wellknown in the 
community is thereby stronger in his 
educational leadership and _ influence. 
Both the school and the home can make 
the greatest gains only by lifting the 
whole level of community life to a point 
where no child is degraded by adverse 
community conditions. 


Are you molding public senti- 
ment P—Public sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing can fail; 
without it, nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes stat- 
utes and decisions possible or impossible 
to be executed.—Abraham Lincoln in 
debate at Ottawa, Illinois, with Stephen 
A. Douglas, on August 21, 1858. 

Educational progress waits on 
you—Your very job as a teacher places 
you in an inescapable position of com- 
munity leadership. Without taking that 
leadership you cannot develop those per 
sonal qualities that are necessary to 
vitalize your teaching service. 


The young people will help you 
—Give your classes the back files of THt 
JournaL. Ask them to select material 
for your local newspaper, for the schodl 
paper, for class discussion. Ask them 
to suggest ways of making the schools 
better still. Have each student tell ont 
citizen about his school. 





~~ LOCAL EDITOR WOULD ENJOY THIS—I have frequently declared myself a devotee of the belief so often 
expressed by others that education should be the main business of the state. I repeat what I have so 
often said, that education is the function of the whole state, to be exercised for the equal benefit of all 
children within its borders, and that the state could not absolve itself of this sacred duty by delegating to 
poor communities such a portion of the task as they do not and cannot perform because of the absence of 
taxable values in their midst. Just as, for the protection of the state, the rich man must be taxed to educate 
the poor man’s children, so the rich community must help the weak. Not only is this sound public policy 
but its justness becomes the more apparent when we remember that fully one half of the children educated 
in the poor country sections spend their adult lives in the centers of wealth, which become the chief beneficia- 
ries of rural education. Taxes must follow wealth; schools must follow children.—Extract from the in- 
augural address of Governor John Garland Pollard, delivered before the general assembly and the people | 
of Virginia, Wednesday, January 15, 1930. 
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Shall Wages and Salaries Be Reduced ? 


HE EFFECTS of depressions on em- 
"T ployment and wages are, of course, 

known to all of you in a general 
way. You know that when a depression 
comes employment is reduced. People 
are discharged or laid off. Those who re- 
main at work have their earnings reduced 
by working short time. Wage rates are 
cut, and those of the unemployed who 
get new jobs must take them at lower 
pay. One does not need to be an econ- 
omist to know that these are the effects 
of industrial depressions. 

But tho we all know these obvious ef- 
fects, what are the remedies that we ad- 
vise and adopt to overcome them? We 
advise and we practise economy. Busi- 
ness men lay off more people, work more 
short time, reduce wages more. And we 
tell the government to do the same: to 
spend less, to cut salaries, to lay off em- 
ployees. In other words, we believe the 
best way to overcome the problems of 
reduced employment and wages is to go 
on reducing employment and wages some 
more. For people who are suffering be- 
cause they have lost wages and income 
we prescribe more of the same medicine. 

Can you imagine any greater miracle 
than that employment and wages should 
be restored by reducing employment and 
wages more and more? If recovery actu- 
ally comes by this method we shall wit- 
ness a miracle the equal of which is 
hardly to be found in the holy books of 
any nation. But whether recovery re- 
sults from this policy, or does not, our 
present belief that more unemployment 
and more losses in wages are a cure for 
unemployment and wage losses would 
seem to mark the limit of faith in mir- 
acles. However, as G. K. Chesterton has 
recently pointed out, the depression it- 
self is a miraculous phenomenon surpass- 
ing any of those recounted in biblical 
narratives. No miracle in the Bible asks 
us to believe that people were ever faced 
with starvation because they had too 
many loaves and fishes. If we were not 
living thru the present depression, it cer- 
tainly would be unbelievable that hun- 
dreds of thousands of people should be 
without food because too much wheat 
and corn and milk had been produced. 

Why do we believe in, and why do we 
perform, such miracles? There are many 
reasons, no doubt. But one of the most 
important is our naive faith that some- 
thing to which we have given the high- 
sounding name, “natural economic law,” 


knows better than human beings do what 
is best for mankind. A famous forecast- 
ing and statistical organization, much 





F an unfortunate experience 

teaches us a lesson, we may 
be repaid for the disaster. Is 
America learning the lessons of 
the present depression? There 
are some indications that she 
is not. Is there any adequate 
movement to curb vicious 
stock-gambling or New York 
domination of the country’s 
financial structure? Is there 
any adequate effort to make 
capital, which collects the 
large interests, watered stock, 
and increased values in good 
times, bear its share of the 
load in bad times? Are proper | 
steps being taken to prevent 
such giant groups as the power 
trust from using their monop- 
oly strength and highpowered 
lobbyists to further concen- 
trate wealth in the hands of 
the few? These are questions 
of pressing immediate impor- 
tance to teachers and to the 
homes from which their chil- 
dren come. There is a wide- 
spread movement now to re- 
duce wages and salaries and 
thus to make workers take the 
loss which should come from 
dividends and interest. {In this 
article on the effects of the de- 
pression on employment and 
wages, a recognized authority 
on economics analyzes the sit- 
uation. This address was de- 
livered over the radio Novem- 


ber 14, 1931. 











patronized by business men, recently 
wrote to its subscribers: “The time-tested 
law of supply and demand must be al- 
lowed a free hand—monkeying with 
fundamentals will not hasten business re- 
covery.” Would any sensible person now- 
adays say that the time-tested law of 
gravitation must be allowed a free hand 
—to sink ships, to drop bridges, or to 
topple skyscrapers? So long as we stand 
in helpless, superstitious fear of economic 
laws, which are natural in only an aca- 
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demic sense, we shall believe in, and be 
witnesses to, economic miracles. 

When we brush aside such superstiti- 
ous fears and examine the facts of em- 
ployment and wages in a sensible manner, 
we discover that they are governed by 
the laws of business and not by the laws 
of nature. And business, far from being 
natural, is about as artificial a contriv- 
ance as man has ever created to aid him 
in getting a living. Because business is 
interested in labor costs per unit of prod- 
uct, rather than in incomes for wage- 
earners and their families, our informa- 
tion about employment and earnings is 
tabulated and published after the manner 
of commodity statistics. Employment is 
reported by the day, week, or month. 
Wages are given by the piece, or per 
hour, per day, and per week. For buyers 
and sellers, these unit measures, com- 
parable to the prices of commodities, are 
of great value. It is by watching such 
Statistics that business men know when 
and how to cut wages and to reduce em- 
ployment. But for a nation interested in 
work for its adult population, and in 
steady incomes the year around for all 
its people, such market measures are mis- 
leading, as will presently appear. 

In 1929, our last prosperous year, the 
total earnings of those of our people who 
work for wages and salaries amounted to 
something like 55 billion dollars. In 1930, 
the first year of the depression, and be- 
fore its effects had attained their full 
force, these wages and salary payments 
were reduced approximately 10 billion 
dollars. During the first nine months of 
the present year, payrolls have been 
about 30 percent lower than in 1929, and 
the multiplication of wage-cutting, fol- 
lowing the example of the steel industry, 
as well as the seasonal decline in em- 
ployment that usually comes during the 
winter months, will probably bring earn- 
ings for the year down close to 40 per- 
cent below 1929. This means that wage 
and salary payments will be between 18 
and 20 billion dollars less this year than 
in 1929. 

Ten years ago we had a similar de- 
pression. It did not last as long as the 
present one, but the effects were pretty 
much the same. The total wages paid 
were lower by more than six billion dol- 
lars in 1921 than in 1920; a reduction 
of 21 percent, while employment dropped 
16 percent. For the major industrial de- 
pressions prior to 1921 we have but few 
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reliable statistics on which to base esti- 
mates. We know, however, that wages 
paid in manufacturing, transportation, 
and mining in 1908 were about 16 per- 
cent below 1907, and in 1894 they were 
24 percent below 1892. 

Now if we are to do anything to pre- 
vent or to reduce these losses and to safe- 
guard the means of livelihood for the 
vast majority of the families of the na- 
tion, we must know whether the reduc- 
tions in incomes are inevitable decrees 
of economic law, with which we must 
not “monkey,” as the business experts 
put it, or whether our economic arrange- 
ments can be so changed and controled 
as to eliminate the poverty and suffering 
that the depressions bring upon us. For- 
tunately, the development of business 
management during the last twenty-five 
or thirty years offers us a clue to the 
answer to this question. 

Economists often say that business ex- 
ecutives, captains of industry, or, in the 
terminology of economics, the “‘entrepre- 
neurs,’’ are the pay-masters of the nation. 
They pay out not only wages and salaries 
to employees, but also interest to in- 
vestovs, dividends to stockholders, rent 
to landlords. If we examine what hap- 
pens in times of depression to these dif- 
ferent kinds of income, it becomes plain 
that our pay-masters have somehow man- 
aged to guard those who invest capital 
in industry against losses of income such 
as the workers suffer. 

In 1930, for example, while the work- 
ers’ earnings were reduced by 10 billion 
dollars, the payments made by business 
corporations in interest on bonds and 
dividends on stock actually increased by 
900 million dollars. Interest payments 
alone were 270 million dollars greater in 
the first year of depression than in the 
prosperous year 1929. Dividends paid on 
stock in 1930 were more than 600 million 
dollars above those paid the preceding 
year. We are now in the second year of 
the depression, and while our pay-mas- 
ters have found it necessary to reduce 
wage payments by about one third, they 
have managed to increase their interest 
payments for the first eight months of 
the year 100 million dollars over the 
amount paid in the corresponding months 
of last year, and 300 million dollars over 
the same months in 1929. Dividend pay- 
ments this year have declined to some 
extent. Up to and including August, total 
dividends paid were about 200 million 
dollars less than for the same period in 
1930; but they were still 600 million 
dollars more than the dividends paid at 
the height of prosperity in 1929. Turn- 








ing to the depression of 1921 we find that 
much the same thing happened. While 
wages were reduced 21 percent, interest 
payments increased in the depression by 
71 million dollars over the preceding 
prosperous year. Dividend payments 
were maintained in 1921 to within 5 per- 
cent of the amount distributed in 1920. 
And as final evidence of what our busi- 
ness executives have done to stabilize 
prosperity incomes, we have the fact that 
in every single year from 1909 to date, 
interest payments increased over the pre- 
ceding year, regardless of prosperity or 
depression, and regardless also of the 
changes in value of the dollar. 

In the depressions of the nineteenth 
century business proprietors, bondhold- 
ers, stockholders, and wage-workers all 
suffered alike; there was a universal 
lowering of standards of living. In the 
twentieth century, however, business 
managers have learned how to stabilize 
interest and dividends; and, apparently, 
the more responsibility they have come 
to feel for maintaining the incomes of in- 
vestors, the more they find themselves 
under the necessity of reducing the 
wages of their employees. Why should 
natural economic law require that wages 
be reduced drastically in times of de- 
pression, while incomes in the form of 
interest and dividends must be increased, 
or maintained as closely as possible to 
the levels of the years of prosperity? 
Bear in mind that dividends are profits 
and the system of private enterprise as- 
sumes the profit-maker will bear the in- 
evitable risks of business. The wage- 
earner is supposed to take no business 
risks. 

It is in this connection that the mis- 
leading nature of our wage statistics be- 
comes most evident. In order to save 
money on the wages bill so that interest 
and dividends may be paid, many em- 
ployers compare wage rates with com- 
modity prices and tell us that wages must 
be adjusted to the reductions in prices. 
But wages in terms of the earnings of 
working people are already 35 percent 
below 1929, whereas cost of living has 
declined less than 15 percent. Moreover, 
efficiency and productiveness of workers 
employed have measurably increased 
during the last two years. 

To a worker whose earnings have been 
cut in half by unemployment and part- 
time work it must seem like a grim joke 
to get an additional wage reduction be- 
cause living costs have declined 10 or 15 
percent. The result of wage-cutting in 
past depressions was always to push 
wages down lower than living costs de- 


clined; in other words, to reduce stand- 
ards of living. Real wages, or the pur- 
chasing power of money wages, fell 16 
percent in 1921, and 12 percent in each 
of the depressions of 1908 and 1894. This 
may have been necessary when interest 
and dividends were cut as drastically as 
wages. But, today, it is important to 
note, if wage-earners’ incomes are cut it 
is done in order that the incomes of bond- 
holders and stockholders may be paid. 

I conclude, therefore, that the effects 
of depressions on employment and wages 
are not brought about by any unseen 
force or natural law, but by human be- 
ings in the form of employers and direc- 
tors of corporations, who wish to accom- 
plish certain definite, human purposes. 
They choose to maintain the incomes of 
those who invest money in industry be- 
cause they think that the maintenance 
of the property investment is more im- 
portant than the maintenance of the 
labor investment. When they come to feel 
that incomes for wage-earners and main- 
tenance for the families dependent on 
them are as important as interest and 
dividend payments, they will stabilize 
wages too. ‘ 

Already we have had two such depres- 
sions in the present century; and one 
must be blind indeed to the conditions of 
modern economic life to believe that this 
is the last of the depressions. It is well to 
talk about making work steady, but who 
believes that efforts in this direction will 
provide a job in the future for every 
family breadwinner that is able and will- 
ing to work? We will emerge from this 
depression, of course; but just as surely 
as prosperity is bound to return, so also 
is depression, unemployment, and loss of 
livelihood for millions of wage-earners 
bound to return. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the 
citizens and taxpayers of the country 
serve notice on American industry and 
its managers that we do not propose in 
future depressions to subsidize them by 
supporting their employees from private 
and public charity funds. We must make 
it the duty of all employers of labor to 
carry insurance against the disasters that 
recurring depressions bring to their work- 
ing forces. When employers of labor can 
no longer depend on the community to 
maintain their workers in times of de 
pression, they will find a way of provid- 
ing unemployment reserve and insurance | 
funds to put wage payments on at least 
as stable a basis as they have put interest 
and dividends.—William M. Leiserson, 
professor of economics, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Better Teaching of Art 


The Art of Living 


E WAS a quiet, deep-voiced youth 
H with shining eyes, a teacher in a 
partially graded school in a small 
country town in mid-Massachusetts. A 
teachers’ institute under the direction of 
the state board of education was in prog- 
ress. The morning session was over. An 
enthusiastic young man had just finished 
speaking on the importance of drawing 
as a school subject. 

The young teacher waited until he 
could meet the advocate of drawing. 
“T hope you will pardon me,” he began, 
“but I wanted to show you the work of 
some of my pupils, and to ask you a few 
questions, if I might.” “Good! Go 
ahead,” was the cordial reply. 

The conference lasted ten minutes. 
The supervisor was impressed. “Why 
don’t you resign your position,” he 
asked, ‘“‘study at the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School and become a teacher of 
drawing?” The youth’s face became 
radiant. “Do you think I could?” he 
questioned. 

That noon he reported the suggestion 
to his father, an underpaid Baptist 
clergyman. 

“Give no attention to the advice of 
that very young man,” he almost com- 
manded. “You have a good position, at 
an assured salary of $750 a year and 
you would be foolish to leave that for 
an uncertain future.” 

Nevertheless the next September 
found the youth in the art school and in 
the months that followed he grew like 
a young pine. The days were all too short 
for him—observing, drawing, painting, 
reading, thinking about his future. He 
had no bad habits. Without tobacco or 
liquor or other dissipations he ran with- 
out encumbrance, clean limbed and swift, 
straight onward, distancing all his fel- 
lows. He continued his studies in New 
York and in Paris. He returned to find 
himself already in demand as a teacher 
of drawing. 

Then, owing to his selfforgetful life as 
a student, working his way, living from 
hand to mouth on almost nothing a day, 
his health gave way. 

He collapsed when visiting a friend in 
a seashore town. The friend summoned 
his family physician, who ordered com- 
plete rest, absolute quiet, and no food 
but milk. For three months he slept in 
that friend’s house, read books from that 

friend’s library every stormy day, sat 
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alone outofdoors in a sheltered sunny 
place in the woods every pleasant day, 
and drank fresh milk. 





I ipo TuRNER BaILey, who prepared this 
article for THe JouRNAL during the sum- 


mer, died on November 26. By a host of 
friends he was recognized as master of “the art 
of living.” 


Thus he regained his health, grew in 
knowledge, became enamored of the 
woodlands, and in addition fell in love 
with a charming country girl, who be- 
came his wife. He achieved success as a 
supervisor of drawing in his state, and 
in its capital citv, and was then called to 
the most forward-looking and influential 
university in the Middlewest. 

Now came the supreme test. Should 
he become a cog wheel in the complex 
machinery? Should he settle down con- 
tentedly in his place and let the mill 
grind? In the long run would that be a 
life worth living? Never! He and his wife 
had many a conference on the art of 
living. 

They came to their decision. An ar- 
rangement was effected with the univer- 
sity, which enabled him to live in the 
city and teach during the winter quarter 
and the summer quarter, and to live in 
the country and paint during the spring 
and fall. This meant less salary but more 
freedom. It meant association with highly 
cultivated and keenly critical minds for 
half the year and quiet contact with 
the inexhaustible source of suggestion 
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for all the arts during the rest of the 
year. To paraphrase Ecclesiastes, it 
meant: A time to teach, and a time to 
learn; a time to plant and a time to con- 
sider that which is planted; a time to 
give, and a time to get; a time to speak, 
and a time to keep silent; a time to help 
others, and a time to be helped by the 
Infinite. 

With their savings they purchased a 
rough hillside pasture in New England. 
Clearing a houselot, designing the land- 
scape with its groves of maples, pines, 
and cedars, its tangles for the wild birds 
to enjoy, its orchard and gardens; laying 
out walks thru the woods and a driveway 
to the house, and the building of the 
house and studio, occupied heart, head, 
and hand for many and many a happy 
year. 

Four times each year for a dozen years, 
they made the long journey gladly be- 
tween their city apartment and their 
country home, one way with a hunger for 
the beautiful open country with its health 
and peace, the other with eagerness to 
share with avid students, their increas- 
ing intellectual and spiritual wealth. 

Is it any wonder that Professor Wal- 
ter Sargent of Chicago University grew 
annually in power and in reputation? 
With that double interest, that give and 
take, that diastole and systole of life, he 
was in harmony with the universal law 
of the world. He became not only one 
of the most influential teachers of art 
in the university realm but one of the 
best landscape painters in the teaching 
profession. His work had distinction. 
He became not only the author of author- 
itative books on art educational subjects 
but the object of admiration and love in 
the hearts of all who knew him. 

And what a happy man he was! How 
broadly and joyously responsive to na- 
ture, the arts, the human woild! He had 
learned the Art of Living. Its formula is 
very simple; anybody can follow it: 

Accept thankfully what you are and ° 
what you have; and make the best of it. 

Do the thing circumstances have led 
you to do to pay your bills, and the thing 
you most dearly love to do, to supple- 
ment, reenforce, and enrich your work. 

Interrelate all the elements of your 
life to enable you to be of the highest 
possible service to your fellowmen. 

Compete only with yourself and thank 
God for such an opportunity for growth! 





Education for Home and Family 


The Significance of Home 


p SHE MEANING OF INFANCY—lIn his 
great essay entitled The Meaning 
of Infancy, John Fiske points out 

the striking relation between the length 
of infancy and the heights to which man 
is able to rise. Biological organisms which 
are simple and have little to learn in 
order to maintain themselves upon the 
earth are able to reach maturity in a 
short time. Biological organisms which 
have much to learn require a longer pe- 
riod of immaturity. They are much more 
dependent upon their parents and even 
upon the group as a whole for their pre- 
liminary training and preparation. We 
may therefore look upon this lengthened 
period of social care for our youth as an 
opportunity to lift ourselves to yet higher 
planes in the scale of life. 

We can test the life of the family and 
determine the value of its elements by 
asking whether and in what degree they 
minister to this end: the development of 
a steadily improving type of human be- 
ing. 

Educating for seven-point lives— 
That which parents and teachers su- 
premely desire for their children is that 
they may become social beings willing to 
act with and for others while at the same 
time able to think and judge for them- 
selves. They desire to educate a well- 
rounded personality as measured by the 
seven objectives of education: health; 
worthy home membership; mastery of the 
tools, technics, and spirit of learning; vo- 
cational and economic effectiveness; good 
citizenship; worthy use of leisure; and 
strength of character. 

Permanent elements of family life 
—wWith the seven-point philosophy of 
life in mind parents and teachers are 
prepared to ask: What are the elements 
of family life which among the changes 
of today we need most carefully to pre- 
serve in order to succeed in character 
development? What is there in home life 
too precious to lose, of such high value 
that we should marshal every educa- 
tional resource to conserve it? 

Every teacher shares the privilege of 
helping the child to realize by example 
and by instruction that home comes first 
—that no other success or achievement 
is so important to the individual or to the 
race; no other so rich in abiding and 
worthy satisfactions as an _ excellent 
family life. As John Dewey has succinctly 
phrased it, “It is the duty of the school 
to deepen and extend the child’s sense 


of the values bound up in his home life.” 

The pressure to which the home has 
been subjected by changes that have 
taken place in other phases of life has in 
no way altered the basic human needs 
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HIS SERIES of articles prepared by 

the JOURNAL staff is published in 
the belief that every teacher of any 
subject or any grade shares the privi- 
lege and the duty of helping young peo- 
ple to appreciate their home life and 
to make it better. From the kinder- 
garten thru college let there be em- 
phasis on the importance of home. Let 
the teaching of the school be closely 
related to the home life. Let impor- 
tance be attached to things children do 
at home. Let all the home arts and vir- 
tues be cultivated. The home is the 
richest soil ever given for the develop- 
ment of human life. 











and desires which will always find their 
highest satisfaction in family life. In- 
stead of making the home less necessary 
these changes have merely made it more 
necessary to a wellbalanced and happy 
system of life. 

The first great element to be preserved 
in all family life is the power of the small 
group for purposes of character develop- 
ment. Character is developed thru living. 
It is positive, progressive, dynamic, joy- 
ous. The family provides for the child a 
friendly and hospitable environment for 
the development of his emotions and 
abilities, a secure relationship wherein 
he is loved, protected, and encouraged. 
The child wants to belong to a family. He 
wants his family to be as good as those of 
his friends. He needs the affection, the 
security, the encouragement of the family 
to fortify him for successful contacts in 
the outside world. Ideals of honesty, 
honor, justice, are best accepted from 
those most loved and trusted. In earliest 
infancy he takes his first unconscious les- 
sons in the fine art of living with other 
folks as he relates himself to parents and 
to brothers and sisters. 

The second great element to be pre- 
served is the influence of the family for 
social training. The intimate relation- 
ships existing between parents and child 
are the first socializing influences of his 
early life. Thru these he learns the value 
of authority and personal liberty. In his 
book Religious Education and the Fam- 
ily, Henry Frederick Cope describes the 
home as “an ideal democracy, first, be- 
cause it is a social organization existing 
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for the sake of persons. It is founded to 
bring lives into this world; it is main- 
tained for the sake of those lives; all its 
life, its methods, and standards are de- 
termined, ideally, by the needs of per- 
sons. It is an ideal democracy, secondly, 
because its guiding principle is that the 
greater lives must be devoted to the good 
of the lesser, the parent for the little 
child, the older members for the younger, 
in an attempt to extend to the very least 
the greatest good enjoyed by all. Thirdly, 
ideally it is a true democracy in that it 
gives to each member a share in its own 
affairs and develops the power to bear re- 
sponsibilities and to carry his own load 
in life. Thus the family group is the best 
possible training for the life and work of 
the larger group, the state, and for world- 
living.” 

The third great element to be pre- 
served is the desire of the home to set 
spiritual values above material values. 
The material standards of the present age 
tend to measure the values of. life in terms 
of dollars and cents. The home is the 
first foundation on which a great spirit- 
ual civilization can be built. It measures 
every member by his personal character; 
it prizes the economically worthless in- 
fant; its riches do not depend on money, 
but on the personal qualities of affection, 
kindness, generosity, and love. 

And the fourth element in family life 
worthy of preservation is its opportu- 
nities for liberation and recreation. The 
increasing complexity of our modern 
civilization emphasizes the value of the 
home as a quiet center of life where 
troubles may be soothed and interests 
formed. Relaxation of tired nerves, op- 
portunities for quiet study and planning, 
hobbies which vary the monotony of 
some types of occupation, proper diet and 
exercise for the maintenance of physical 
vigor, all these the home can provide. | 
Within the family the child naturally 
finds intimacy and affection that provide 
a sense of security and emotional tone in 
his life. Aside from the opportunity for 
learning such useful qualities as unselfish- 
ness, honesty, and good sportsmanship, 
family recreational activities fortify the 
child for contacts with the outer, more 
impersonal world. 

The home is the natural center of 
leisure. No other social center can re 
place it as a gathering place of friends 
and even more importantly as a family 
center of living. 
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Better Teaching of Arithmetic 


Some Major Themes Underlying Instruction 


should contribute to the develop- 

ment of broad generalized concepts 
and ideas which will enable the learner 
to understand the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying the social and physical 
order. These major generalizations can 
be stated by mature individuals who 
have had a wealth of experience but can- 
not be transferred to others who lack 
this background. 

A major theme that underlies all edu- 
cation is the concept that “man has 
made gradual but steady progress in 
gaining control over and using nature 
to his own advantage.’’ This theme has 
controled much of the thinking of the 
human race and runs thru all activities 
of mankind. The growing child can only 
vaguely sense the general idea and obvi- 
ously is not able to appreciate its true 
significance. However, if this theme is 
kept in mind at all times by the teacher, 
educative experiences can be provided 
as the child grovs and matures which 
will contribute to the enrichment and 
broadening of the concept. 

The onesidedness of man’s control 
over physical, social, and artistic phe- 
nomena which has brought him to the 
place where he sends his word around 
the world with the speed of light but 
ignorantly allows children to starve just 
as tragically as they did a thousand 
years ago—that onesidedness is a tre- 
mendously significant aspect of the ma- 
jor theme. One reason for this condition 
is the fact that man has used number, 
mathematics, and the whole galaxy of 
quantitative and experimental proce- 
dures in the task of extending his control 
over physical events but has neglected 
the quantitative methods in the realm 
of social, political, and economic affairs. 

A comprehensive study of the con- 
tributions number has made to the prog- 
ress of civilization suggests a series of 
major themes that might well underlie 
the teaching of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics. These themes would be the un- 
derlying ideas which the teacher should 
bear in mind to give point to her instruc- 
tion. They should serve as one basis of 
guidance in directing the activities of 
pupils into worthwhile channels. The 
curriculum maker would be expected to 
develop a series of graded units of in- 
struction based on suitable minor themes 
and list content, material, and experi- 
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ences which will develop in the pupil 
an appreciation and understanding of 
the real significance of the basic idea. 
As the pupil progressed from grade to 
grade, little by little the major theme 
would take on meaning and be built into 
his thinking and doing. 

The following themes will suggest the 
kinds of major concepts, principles, and 
considerations which might underlie 
arithmetic instruction. Each will be illus- 
trated by a variety of suggestions of 
units for several grade levels. Others will 
occur to the reader. 

Theme one—Number is a device in- 
vented by man which enables him to 
deal in an orderly way with the quanti- 
tative aspects of the environment. 

The key words here are “invented,” 
“orderly,” and “quantitative.” Before the 
number system was invented, man could 
not deal with quantitative aspects of his 
environment in an orderly way. He 
had to speak in vague generalities. His 
thoughts were chaotic and disorganized. 
Many systems of counting have been in- 
vented by man, the last being our deci- 
mal system which is the simplest of all 
and the most efficient. No child could 
possibly be expected to invent such a sys- 
tem which was evolved by the human 
race over a period of thousands of years. 
He must be taught it and learn to use it. 
The number system is basic to all sci- 
ence. Medicine became a science when 
doctors began to count cases. Our method 
of numbering years, the numbering of 
pages in books, house numbers, telephone 
numbers, the numbers on automobile 
licenses are other concrete illustrations 
of the ways in which number enables us 
to deal with various conditions in an 
orderly way. 

Theme two—Number has enabled 
man to deal with precision with quanti- 
tative aspects of the environment. 

Measurement is one of the most im- 
portant applications of number. The va- 
rious units of measurement, such as the 
inch, the degree, and the ounce have 
enabled man to express his concepts re- 
garding objects in a meaningful, precise 
way. Expressions such as “quite tall” 
or “rather short” are almost meaning- 
less because of lack of a common stand- 
ard among individuals as a basis of com- 
parison. When we say that a person is 
five feet eight inches tall, we know ex- 
actly what is meant. Increased precision 
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has been made possible by the invention 
of smaller units of measure or by re- 
ducing units to fractional parts. We can 
thus measure the length of an object 
to the nearest yard, to the nearest foot, 
to the nearest inch, to the nearest tenth 
of an inch, and so on, depending on the 
degree of exactness with which we wish 
to measure. Inaccuracy of measurement 
is the consequence of lack of skill in 
applying the tools, failure to describe by 
reference to a standard, lack of insight 
as to procedure, inaccuracy of the meas- 
uring devices themselves, and the like. 
Without measuring devices, schoolbuild- 
ings could not be constructed, automo- 
biles could not be built, and mechanical 
progress would be impossible. Man is 
always at work devising new ways of 
measuring the forces of nature and as- 
pects of the environment which he can- 
not now understand because they can- 
not be measured. Ordinary description 
merges gradually into measurements as 
standards and comparisons become more 
and more accurate. 

Theme three—Number enables man 
to deal systematically with quantitative 
aspects of his environment. 

The number system is at the basis 
of such plans of systematic arrangement 
as the Dewey decimal system used in 
many of our libraries. Statistical tables, 
charts, graphs, and similar diagrammatic 
devices are convenient ways of arrang- 
ing large bodies of data in a systematic 
way so that they can more readily be 
considered and interpreted. Organized 
tabular material, such as railroad time- 
tables, catalogs, and the like are eco- 
nomical ways of systematizing much in- 
formation. Budgets are systematic ways 
of allotting income and guiding expendi- 
tures. Our units of measurement enable 
us to collect systematic, accurate, de- 
scriptive data and to classify them on a 
logical basis, such as size, shape, weight, 
form, color, or length. The systematic 
methods of science have enabled us “to 
verify facts and to test by prophecy.” 
The result is that the burden of fantastic 
errors, superstitions, fetishes, fantasies, 
and demons which have plagued the 
human mind has been greatly reduced. 
Science has added “enormously to the 
truth that men may learn if they will.” 

Theme four—Man has invented meth- 
ods of reducing the labor of counting 
and computing. 
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It is obvious that man first counted. 
The labor of counting or comparing large 
numbers of objects or things in different 
places was very great and likely to be 
incorrect. The invention of the process 
of addition and subtraction of at first 
small groups of numbers, then of larger 
groups, followed. Multiplication, in- 
vented still later, is a short-cut method 
of addition, the use of which greatly re- 
duces the labor of addition. Division is 
a short-cut method of subtraction which 
has likewise greatly reduced the labor 
of computation. The decimal system is 
much more convenient in computation 
than the system involving common frac- 
tions. Increasingly the labor of compu- 
tation is being done by mechanical de- 
vices, slide rules, and the like. Tables 
containing information otherwise to be 
found by long laborious computations 
are available, such as interest tables, 
logarithmic tables, tables of trigonomet- 
ric ratios, and tables of squares. To have 
a true appreciation of the convenience of 
such materials the pupils should have 
experience in performing some of the 
computations involved in them. 

Theme five—Present-day measuring 
devices for dealing with quantitative as- 
pects of the environment are the more or 
less perfected end products of a long 
series of social institutions. 

Money was invented by man as a 
convenient basis of expressing value. It 
developed thru a series of successive 
levels, beginning with barter, then the 
use of objects such as beads, shells, claws 
of animals, wampum, then crude metal- 
lic forms, to our present system of 
money, which includes metals, paper 
bills, and indirect means of indicating 
value, such as bonds, trade acceptances, 
and bills of exchange. Similarly the 
clock as we have it today advanced from 
such crude units of measurements as 
moons, days, candle clocks, water clocks, 
sundials, sand glasses to the really won- 
derful, marvellously accurate timepieces 
of the present time controled by elec- 
tricity which can measure time in frac- 
tional parts of a second. A similar evolu- 
tion has taken place in the development 
of units for measuring length, area, vol- 
ume, weight, temperature, and the like. 
An appreciation of this evolutionary 
process should eventuate in the general- 
ization that future improvements and re- 
finements are likely and in many cases 
desirable. The pupil will thus be led to 
realize that we live in a world character- 
ized by constant change. 

Theme six—Number has enabled man 


to gain increasing control over nature 
and to use the forces of nature to his 
advantage. 

Man invented the magnetic compass 
which enables him to determine direction 
at any time. The woodsman, the mari- 
ner, and the traveler are safer because 
of this device. The aviator has measur- 
ing instruments which enable him to fly 
at night or thru fog with a minimum of 
risk. The thermometer enables man to 
take steps to regulate the temperature 
of foods in cold storage as a means of 
preventing their decay. The microscope 
enables the scientist to study minute 
germ cells and to determine their quali- 
ties. Medicine studies disease by deter- 
mining its quantitative relationships and 
characteristics. The value of vitamins 
was demonstrated by experiments in 
which the diet of animals was rigidly 
controled by careful measurement. The 
measurement of volume is involved in 
the control of ventilation and humidity. 
Money has provided a convenient basis 
of exchange whereby people living in 
one locality can procure from another 
necessities which they themselves can- 
not produce. Increased accuracy of 
measurement of the parts of machines 
has greatly reduced the damage caused 
by friction and the wear and tear of 
poorly fitted pieces. 

Theme seven—Number has been an 
important element in developing cooper- 
ation among individuals, states, and na- 
tions of the earth. 

When each town and tribe had its 
own system of money there was so much 
confusion that trading was difficult. No 
one knew the actual value of anyone 
else’s money. To obviate this difficulty, 
tribes, cities, even nations finally agreed 
collectively to accept a uniform system 
of money, whose value ultimately was 
standardized and guaranteed by the 
state itself. An international system of 
stabilized money might be a solution of 
our present financial problems. The ne- 
cessity of eliminating confusion in re- 
gard to railroad timetables led to an 
agreement to adopt the standard time 
belts which are now commonly accepted. 
The confusion due to lack of uniformity 
in systems of measurement among the 
nations of the earth led to the invention 
of the metric system which is now the 
accepted standard in all countries ex- 
cept Great Britain and the United States. 
Cooperation has also developed in other 
ways. Insurance is a form of cooperative 
risk taking and risk sharing. Banking is 
essentially a cooperative arrangement for 
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the more efficient handling and use of 
money. Taxation may be considered to 
be the means whereby members of so- 
ciety contribute more or less freely and 
willingly to the general welfare. 

Theme eight—The intelligent con- 
sideration of accurate quantitative in- 
formation should be the basis on which 
decisions are made as to the problems 
involved in the production, distribution, 
and consumption of the necessities of 
life. 

To be able to arrive at satisfactory 
solutions for such problems as the fol- 
lowing, the individual should have, or 
know how to secure, accurate, reliable 
information of a quantitative kind and 
the ability to interpret the facts ration- 
ally and correctly: 

Which is most advantageous, to own a home 
or to rent one? Does an electric refrigerator 
cost more or less to operate than an icebox? 
What is a fair profit in business? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of buying on the 
installment plan? How can one tell whether 
a given bank is a safe institution in which to de- 
posit his savings? Is a certain investment likely 
to be a safe one? Why do we have sales? Are 
the data in a certain advertisement false or 
true? How can we so control production that 
the gluts of the market can be avoided? How 
can we insure more efficient expenditure of 
funds raised by taxation? Which is more eco- 
nomical, to buy in bulk or by the package? 
Which costs more, to make icecream in the 
home or to buy it? What foods are the most 
economical and at the same time have the 
greatest food value? What relation -is there be- 
tween weight and health? 

Theme nine—Mathematics affords 
“an exact and easily workable symbol- 
ism for the expression of ideas” in a pre- 
cise way. 

Expressions such as average, median, 
mode, and standard convey simply and 
exactly ideas which it would be very diffi- 
cult to express without these convenient 
symbols. Mathematical methods econo- 
mize thought. The formula, for example, 
is a concise way of stating relations and 
gives a uniform method of procedure. 
The units of measurement make it pos- 
sible to express accurately our observa- 
tions. Our magazines, newspapers, and 
books contain discussions in which ap- 
pear many new terms such as index fig- 
ures of bank failure, car loadings, prices, 
and so on, each of which is the attempt 
to express concisely a series of compli- 
cated relationships. The correct under- 
standing of such quantitative terms as 
bonds, stocks, margin, and the like in- 
volves not only a knowledge of their 
exact technical meanings but also of the 
psychology they may suggest, such as 
the glamour of vivid advertisements, the 
methods of high-pressure salesmen, and 
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the like. It is obviously important that 
the learner have experiences which will 
develop in him correct concepts and no- 
tions concerning current business prac- 
tises and sound economic views. 

Theme ten—Man has invented means 
of measurement sometimes as the need 
developed, sometimes out of mere intel- 
lectual curiosity. 

It is believed that the idea of measur- 
ing area grew out of the need of some 
basis of assessing taxes according to the 
size of the piece of land involved. The 
length and width were measured directly. 
The necessity of measuring electricity re- 
sulted in the proposal of the ‘“‘ohm,” a the- 
oretical unit. Because it was not possible 
to measure temperature directly, it was 
suggested that a unit based on the linear 
expansion of mercury be used, an indirect 
method of measurement based on length. 
When it was not possible to measure dis- 
tance, for example across a strear. di- 
rectly, indirect methods, such as those of 
trigonometry, were devised. Thus it is 
clear that measurement began with direct 
methods and because of their inadequacy 
in many cases, indirect methods of meas- 
urement had to be devised. Until quite 
recent years there was much confusion 
because of lack of uniformity from coun- 


try to country in the standard units of 
measurement. Mathematicians are now 
at work attempting to devise units that 
may be universally applied. Speculation 
as to the size of the universe has led to 
the development of purely theoretical 
units which ordinary mortals consider in 
the spirit of humility and reverence. 

Theme eleven—All intellectual 
achievement is based on ability: to see re- 
lationships, which are clearly and accu- 
rately presented by mathematical tech- 
nics. 

History has shown that man has al- 
ways become confused when he deals with 
intricate relationships unless he has called 
mathematics to his aid. No one would 
think of Aristotle today as being an au- 
thority on physics, because modern phys- 
icists observe and describe physical phe- 
nomena by mathematical methods of 
which Aristotle never dreamed. Yet Aris- 
totle’s ideas about esthetics carry as much 
weight today as do those of modern stu- 
dents of esthetics. Why? Simply because 
the modern students of esthetics attack 
the problems of the science with no 
sharper, no more precise, and no more 
elaborate quantitative tools than those 
used by Aristotle. The lack of progress 
in social sciences is largely due to the fact 


that we have not yet devised satisfactory 
quantitative methods of analyzing the 
phenomena in this field. 

Theme twelve—A factor of over- 
whelming importance in the intellectual 
progress of the human race or of any in- 
dividual is the ability to mark the boun- 
daries of one’s ignorance in any field. 

For a man to recognize clearly what he 
does not know is the first step in intellec- 
tual achievement. To arrive at a solution 
to his difficulty he must know the pro- 
cedures he may take to assemble data of a 
reliable, accurate kind and he must have 
the disposition and willingness to under- 
take the necessary steps. Any attempt to 
do this accurately leads inevitably to the 
measurement of possible errors. Mathe- 
matics is basic to the understanding, pre- 
dicting, and correcting of errors. That 
individual has gone far along the path 
toward true civilization who has learned 
to judge as accurately as possible how 
wrong he may be in any situation or how 
likely it is that any particular set of data 
represents the truth. The mental attitule 
here suggested is that of “the suspended 
judgment” of the scientist, who cau- 
tiously seeks for further light—Leo. J. 
Brueckner, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


The Futility of Greed 


our souls as well as our minds can 

understand—Our old world, built 
on greed, has smashed. The ruin that 
has come upon nations, upon classes, 
upon institutions, upon the dearly-held 
hopes of men is ruin that, ultimately, is 
wrought by greed. Let those who care to 
do so use what pretentious phrases they 
can muster to tell us why this disaster 
has befallen us—no matter how im- 
pressive the polysyllables, all that they 
mean in their essentials is this: the life 
of greed leads to destruction. Man’s greed 
has proved man’s ruin. 

The service of government has been 
degraded into folly because it has been 
based on the assumption of the rule of 
greed. The political structure of the 
world is shaken today as never before; 
parts of that structure have already col- 
lapsed; other parts may collapse tomor- 
row. Why? Class interest; party inter- 
est; national interest—greed! 

The amazing technical advance of the 
past decade has been robbed of its prom- 
Ise and made an agency of human 
demoralization because of an economic 


Pr: IT DOWN in simple words that 


and social order founded on greed. 

The brotherhood of our races has been 
destroyed by greed. The progress of our 
moral reforms has been impeded or 
thwarted by greed. The service of our 
schools has been undermined by greed. 
The solemn responsibility of our press 
has been betiayeu by greed. The noblest 
aspirations of our literature for truth 
and beauty have been prostituted by 
greed. The simplicity and stability of 
our homes have, in thousands and thous- 
ands of cases, been shattered by greed. 
Even the message of religion has been 
made of no effect by greed. 

Millions of men now know this to be 
true. Millions, looking with despair upon 
the present desperate state of the profit- 
seeking world, are saying in their inmost 
souls, “Is there not some escape from 
this insanity?” Amid the blackness of 
the present hour this one broad beam of 
light does shine—more men than ever 
before know that the old order has 
failed; more than ever before begin to 
see, or suspect, that it must always fail. 

The world around, men are working 
desperately today to repair the ruin into 


which the present order, with its funda- 
mental assumption of selfseeking, has 
betrayed us. Teachers, writers, commit- 
tees, commissions, cabinets—all are 
working feverishly to get the nations 
back to a place of stable peace, and to 
get the workers back to a life of pro- 
duction and adequate reward. 

But they do not go to the bottom 
of the problem. However much they 
may succeed in patching up the present 
brokendown political and economic and 
social arrangements of mankind they 
will not provide a lasting remedy. The 
system is bound to break down again, 
bringing human ruin—and on a vaster 
scale—in the days of their children and 
their children’s children. 

There is no need that men should go 
on living in such a world. There is a bet- 
ter world attainable—if they want it! It 
is not far-off, beyond the clouds of some 
fantastic future. It is right here, within 
sight, to be entered in and possessed at 
the moment we are ready to dethrone 
greed as the major premise of our living. 
—From an editorial in The Christian 
Century. 





Developing and Selecting Textbooks 


IME was when the textbook busi- 
ness was dirty and corrupt. It has 
greatly improved during the past 
generation and is seeking to make still 
further advances in its relations with the 
schools and the public. A thoro analysis 
of the textbook problem is contained in 
the Thirtieth Vearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, en- 
titled “The Textbook in American Edu- 
cation.” For more than five years the 
committee has studied the situation. The 
following 22 statements representing its 
unanimous judgment: 


[1] The educational interest of the .pupil 
must at all times be the primary consideration 
in appraising plans for making and selecting 
textbooks. 

[2] The principle is cardinal that the selec- 
tion of textbooks is the prerogative of the edu- 
cative personnel of our schools. Hence the 
committee urges that educational administra- 
tors should defend their exercise of this pre- 
rogative against the claims or the interference 
of others, whether they be publishers, members 
of schoolboards, politicians, or other laymen. 
The committee believes that the superintend- 
ent should take the final responsibility in 
recommending textbooks. 

[3] School administrators should be aggres- 
sive in demanding high standards of practise 
on the part of selecting committees and on the 
part of publishers and their representatives. 
The committee invites the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association to frame standards of practise for 
the selection of textbooks and to place these 
standards in the hands of textbook publishers. 

[4] The committee likewise invites publish- 
ers to frame standards of practise for their 
field representatives and to place these stand- 
ards in the hands of school administrators 
and selecting agencies. 

[5] Unethical practises are so clearly detri- 
mental to the public welfare that, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, state or regional com- 
missions representing the profession should be 
created which will be charged with the duty 
of investigating complaints, whether made 
against bookmen, schoolmen, or others, and 
with the further duty of making public all 
pertinent facts in the event that the com- 
plaints are justified. 

[6] The cost of textbooks is so negligible a 
part in the total cost of education, especially 
when account is taken of the value of good 
textbooks, that further increase in cost is fully 
warranted where necessary to secure better in- 
structional material for pupils. 

[7] Free textbooks should be provided in 
all public schools in the interests of better edu- 
cational opportunities for the children and of 
economy to the general public. 

[8] State adoption of textbooks often gives 
rise to questionable practises in connection 
with the selection and prescription of the 
texts. This committee believes that our pro- 


fession should seek to modify existing legisla- 
tion in such a way as to eliminate these prac- 
tises. The committee believes, indeed, that the 
state is not a desirable unit for textbook adop- 





EXTBOOK BEGGARS—Why 
EE Bprekerrers a superintendent 
ask for a sample automobile 
before he buys a school bus? 
Or a sample talking machine 
before equipping his school 
system? Or a sample moving 
picture outfitP Or a sample 
workbench? Of course, these 
cost money—but so do sample 
textbooks, and in the end some- 
one has to pay the bill. Scatter- 
ing free samples far and wide 
is a gift and favor form of brib- 
ery. Begging free samples from 
helpless publishers is a form of 
thievery. It takes the profit on 
twenty sales to pay for one free 
sample. But the real loss lies 
elsewhere. It is the loss of self- 
respect and the decay of com- 
mon honesty that goes with 
begging and trying to get some- 
thing for nothing. It is better 
to earn what one wants and to 
pay for what one gets. The 
cure for this ill of textbook 
begging is very simple—let the 
teachers quit begging; let the 
publishers politely quit giving 
away. Our mutual selfrespect 
is worth more than a few free 


books.—J. E. M. 
ditt 


tion, that, on the contrary, the unit for adop- 
tion should be the local unit of school ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

[9] State publication of textbooks is unwise, 
uneconomical, and educationally unsound. Our 
profession should continue to resist its exten- 
sion. 

[10] In making the two preceding state- 
ments with respect to state adoption and state 
publication, the committee does not wish to 
be interpreted as condemning the principle of 
state uniformity in courses of study; the com- 
mittee recognizes that many facts, particularly 
with respect to the mobility of our popula- 
tion, pdint to the desirability of some degree 
of uniformity in subjectmatter and in grade 
placement among the schools of a state or even 
of a larger area than the state. Reasonable 
uniformity in subjectmatter and grade place- 
ment, particularly in the elementary school, 
would greatly facilitate the provision of ade- 
quate textbooks and need not destroy the 
values inherent in diversity of textbook ap- 
proach and treatment. 
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[11] Publishers should feel obligated to re- 
fuse to publish manuscripts that do not meet 
high standards of excellence in  textbook- 
making. 

[12] There is much need for careful re- 
search on problems relating to the mechanical 
features of textbooks. Publishers should be en- 
couraged to carry forward such research. 

{13] The critical trial of instructional ma- 
terials in classrooms before publication in text- 
book form is commended. 

[14] Publishers have real cause for protest 
against some of the practises of school admin- 
istrators. In particular, the committee believes 
that the publishers have cause for protest and 
grounds for legal action against those school- 
men who engage in the practise of reproducing 
copyrighted material without securing the con- 
sent of the publishers. 

[15] The use of the plan of secret commit- 
tees in textbook selection is not good educa- 
tional practise. 

[16] For authors who are in educational 
work to use their positions to secure adoptions 
of their textbooks is likely to invite criticism 
endangering the good repute of our profession. 

[17] The use of a score card for the evalua- 
tion of textbooks has certain obvious advan- 
tages in directing attention systematically to 
various items that should receive considera- 
tion. On the other hand, seeming numerical 
precision may be misleading, in that the quali- 
tative whole is seldom to be measured by the 
sum of its quantitative parts. Score cards de- 
vised in terms of a particular book should not 
be used in the selection of textbooks. 

[18] Teachers, as the users of textbooks, 
should have a voice in their selection, but the 
committee calls attention to the fact that 
effective participation on the part of the 
teachers requires special competence. 

[19] The choice of textbooks is so impor- 
tant an educational task that the study of 
approved methods and standards for selec- 
tion should be emphasized in the professional 
preparation of teachers. 

[20] Supervisors of teachers in service and 
instructors in professional schools should show 
teachers how to follow and also to supple- 
ment the textbook intelligently with respect 
to both content and method. 

[21] American publishers are entitled to 
much praise for producing textbooks that rep- 
resent high qualities of bookmaking and gen- 
erally also of qualities of content. and organi- 
zation not found in textbooks of other coun- 
tries. The committee believes that too much 
praise cannot be ‘given to the reputable pub- 
lishers of the United States for the meticulous 
care with which manuscripts are examined 
and with which errors in form and content 
are detected and corrected. 

[22] The committee lends its full endorse- 
ment to the conclusion that the standards of 
practise in the selection of textbooks not only 
are higher today than formerly but also are 
relatively higher than those which prevail in 
many other lines of business. The committee 
further believes that this trend is full of encour- 
agement and that it points to the possibility 
of an early solution of certain problems in the 
making and marketing of textbooks. 
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Character Education 


Character Building, a Community Enterprise 


FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCE 


Director of Life Advisement, Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HAT the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child—that 


must the community want for 
all of its children—John Dewey. 


HAT CAN WE do with a child in five 
hours a day when all that he is 
doing the other nine or ten hours is 
undermining our teaching?” This is a 
query that has been raised in connection 
with the teaching of English. It is just 
now being made in connection with pro- 
jects in character education. We may 
motivate a boy or girl to desirable con- 
duct within the school but we have no 
control over his outside-of-school hours. 
A child is growing or developing all of 
the time, not just when he is at home or 
in the schoolroom. About forty percent 
of the life of most of our children and 
youth is spent in leisure-time activities. 
We may provide knowledge of what right 
standards are; but moving pictures, 
trashy newspapers, magazines, books, 
games, playmates, all that a child ex- 
periences in his environment may nullify 
our instruction. It is not enough to talk 
about character in a world whose recrea- 
tions are dominated by low standards. 
The atmosphere of such a world will ul- 
timately poison character, no matter 
what we may say or do in the school. 
By and large, no school system will be 
able to raise the level of ideals of its 
children very much unless the com- 
munity itself takes an interest in seeing 
that outside-of-school activities do not 
destroy the desirable ideals and attitudes 
of young people which education has 
sought to inculcate. Interested parent- 
teacher associations, farseeing civic 
groups, conscientious women’s clubs, 
churches with a social program, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, community welfare 
agencies can do much, but unorganized 
and working alone, they offer no real 
solution of the problem. Nothing less 
than an organized, communitywide pro- 
gram, designed to reach the “uttermost 
parts” of. the city can hope for any 
Major or lasting success in correlating 
school and community ideals in the ex- 
perience of boys and girls. 

This, then, is part of the background 
for Milwaukee’s municipal program of 
Playgrounds and social centers which is 
Conducted by the Extension Depart- 


ment of the Milwaukee public schools. 
Eighteen school buildings and three com- 
munity centers located in strategic parts 





Industry, companionship, happiness. 





of the city are open five or more nights 
a week from September 15 to May 1, 
and last year were attended by more 
than 1,325,000 people. Fifty playgrounds 
were open from the time school dis- 
missed in June until it reopened in Sep- 
tember. Twenty playgrounds are open 
thruout the year. 1,700,000 people at- 
tended playground activities last year. 
16,000 young men and 500 girls partici- 
pated in twenty-one sports in a year- 
round municipal athletic program which 
drew an attendance of over a million and 
a half, conducted under the auspices of 
this department with the cooperation of 
the Board of Park Commissioners and the 
Board of Public Works. Classes in Eng- 
lish and citizenship in the social centers 
enroled more than 2000 foreigners. 5000 
newsboys are licensed, supervised, and 
organized into boys’ clubs and a News- 
boys’ Republic. 

One of the most important factors 
about any activity is the atmosphere in 
which it is carried on. A game which 
may be enjoyable and wholesome in the 
recreation room of a private citizen may 
attract loafers and criminals in other 
places. The first duty, therefore, of a 
community recreation program is to con- 
duct those activities in which people 
would probably engage anyway under 
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conditions more desirable than ordinarily 
found. Social centers and playgrounds 
tend to provide for all, the recreation 
that the most privileged in the land are 
able to have—the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in worthwhile activities under 
good conditions. 

Illustrative of these conditions are the 
basketball games conducted as a part of 
the municipal athletic program. About 
1500 young men and 300 girls played the 
game last winter. They were grouped 
into basketball leagues by age and height, 
which insured competition with their 
equals. They were permitted to practise 
in the social centers as far as facilities 
permitted. Two paid officials handled 
their games. In addition to the foul-call- 
ing which ordinarily curbs the roughness 
of the play, these officials rated these 
teams on sportsmanship. More will be 
said of this rating later. The athletic di- 
rector of the social center gymnasium 
supervised the crowd in attendance at 
the games. Shower and locker rooms 
were provided, watched over by capable 
and alert attendants. 

Contrast the hazardous condition of 
children playing in the streets or alleys 
of a large city with the safety of a public 
playground. Milwaukee has endeavored 
to meet this need with a play-space 
within reasonable distance from every 
home. Here children may play not only 
safely, but also under the eye of a trained 
leader who teaches them new games ag 
well as watches over their conduct in the 
old. The establishment of playgrounds in 
certain neighborhoods has cut the juve- 
nile delinquency in those areas to a mini- 
mum. The substitution of a wholesome 
place to play for the “corner lot” and 
“alley shack” and of supervised play for 
gang exploits has made possible the 
transformation of a corner gang into a 
Scout troop or athletic club. 

How many parents have worried be- 
cause their boys went out every night? 
What guarantee did they have that their 
sons were experiencing the right kind of 
influences? If these boys are going out 
to play pool or billiards, the social centers 
have billiard rooms to which any father 
or mother would be glad to have them go. 
There is no smoke there, no profane or 
vulgar language, no hangers-on, but a 
quiet, dignified atmosphere in which they 
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The tug-of-war between “corner lot” 


may have an enjoyable game under the 
eye of a competent play leader. 

On Wednesday nights and Saturday 
afternoons motion pictures are shown in 
the social centers. The Wednesday per- 
formance is for older people or for chil- 
dren accompanied by their parents. The 
Saturday afternoon show is a children’s 
program. The pictures shown are care- 
fully selected by Extension Department 
supervisors who keep in mind the influ- 
ences which movies have upon young 
people. Any parent may go to these per- 
formances or send his children with per- 
fect assurance that a picture will be 
shown which does not tear down the 
ideals which the home and school have 
been trying to build up. 

Each Saturday night there is a social 
center dance for the young people. This 
is another example of a recreation in 
which young people are likely to parti- 
cipate, sometimes under doubtful sur- 
roundings, and the social centers feel it 
their obligation to run social dances 
under satisfying and wholesome condi- 
tions. If you were to attend one of them, 
you would find a close approximation to 
any wellconducted private party. Smok- 
ing is not allowed. A good orchestra is 
provided; refreshments are served. Chap- 
erons see that there is no chance for 
criticism of conduct or dancing and the 
young people have an enjoyable evening 
under the right kind of circumstances. 

It makes no difference whether it is on 
the baseball diamonds in the summer or 
onthe skating rinks in the winter, in the 
outdoor activities of the playground or 
indoors in the social center, the first aim 
of the department is to provide a suitable 
space to play and to create the kind of 
atmosphere which will not deteriorate or 
break down the habits, attitudes, and 
ideals stressed in the home and school. 
This atmosphere which is more intan- 
gible than tangible, which is caught 
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rather than taught, sometimes becomes 
more important in shaping character 
than more directed efforts. 

But a citywide program can do more 
than provide a wholesome play atmo- 
sphere. From the angle of character 
growth the hours outside the restrictions, 
controls, and tasks of home and school 
provide a great opportunity because in 
them the young person is being himself, 
following his interests, engaging in spon- 
taneous action. His mind is open and 
receptive. His emotions and will are not 
inhibited. He motivates himself to learn; 
he is eager and expectant. This is the 
soil which may produce a rich harvest. 
Under these circumstances leisure-time 
activities can make—tho they do not al- 
ways do so—a fine contribution to the 
development of character. These activi- 
ties become not only passive agents to 
insure “atmosphere” but active and 
powerful agents in shaping and reshap- 
ing attitudes, habits, and ideals. 

It probably is true that all activities 
in which people engage influence their 
behavior in some way or other. They 
also vary in their degree of value with 
age, type, and purpose of those who par- 
ticipate in them. The activities already 
mentioned contribute important values 
of this sort. Reference was made to the 
rating of athletic teams on their quality 
of sportsmanship. Such a rating is turned 
in by the officials covering every game 
provided in all team sports conducted by 
the department. In the last ten years 
these ratings have shown a 50 percent 
improvement in teams participating. 

During a close and exciting baseball 
game a player was called out on a close 
play at third base. He became incensed 
and started toward the umpire with wav- 
ing fists. The captain of the team ran 
across the field and said, “Cut that out! 
What do you want to do—spoil our 
sportsmanship record?” 


Innumerable examples of playground 
activities used to build character might 
be given. Some time ago when a play- 
ground was opened for the first time in 
a new district, the playleaders found that 
the girls fought amongst themselves over 
who should be “it” in any game. Some 
weeks later these same girls were watched 
while playing on the playground. One of 
them was offered the opportunity to be 
“it” and replied, ““No, thank you, I have 
had my turn. Some of the other girls 
haven't been ‘it’ at all.” She was learn- 
ing to have consideration for others. 

In one of the interplayground volley- 
ball games one of the visiting players 
from another playground played so 
poorly that he cost his team the game. 
These trips to other playfields mean a 
great deal to these boys, some of whom 
have never had the opportunity to visit 
other sections of their own city. On the 
way home from this game this fifteen- 
year-old player begantocryand said thac 
he was going to ask their playleader- 
coach to put another boy in his place on 
the team because no one could play “any 
bummer than I.” He had learned to 
sacrifice his own interests for the wel- 
fare of the group. 

Probably one character-building activ- 
ity in which educators will be interested 
is the boy and girl “after-school pro- 
gram,” in the afternoon social center. 
Let us visit one of these school buildings 
after school has dismissed. It is 3:45 p.m. 
and the children reenter the building for 
their schedule of activities. They come, 
many of them, from homes where 4 
family of six or seven live in one or two 
rooms. They live in congested areas. If 
they play at all at home, it will have to 
be in the streets. Both father and mother 
work in normal times. They are mighty 
glad to send the children to the school 
building where they will have a good time 
and engage in worthwhile activities un- 
der capable leadership. 

And so the children come into the 
building again. They are met by a door- 
man who cordially but firmly directs 
them to the assembly hall where they are 
to begin the schedule of the afternoon’s 
activities. There they are divided by sex 
and classified by ages. This is girls’ day, 
which simply means that today the girls 
have the gymnasium facilities as well as 
table games and stories, while the boys 
spend their time in low-organized games 
and club meetings. Tomorrow the boys 
will have the gymnasium, table games, 
and stories, and the girls will have sew- 
ing and handwork clubs, and games. 

We enter the table-game room where 
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we find twenty-five or thirty younger 
girls playing table games under the in- 
telligent supervision of a trained play 
leader who also teaches them new games. 
“Cheating” is simply “not done” here. 
We are shown a large chart containing 
the children’s names showing how many 
new games they have learned and an in- 
dication of their proficiency in them by 
a record of the number each has won. 

We step into another room where a 
trained storyteller has a group of thirty 
girls sitting on the edges of their chairs. 
The story she is telling has been care- 
fully chosen and is of a character which 
is likely to lift the ideals of those who 
listen. We visit the gymnasium where 
the girls are learning folk dancing or 
“tap” dancing under the leadership of a 
fine college graduate. 

The bell sounds and the groups shift. 
The boys, who were in the low-organized 
gameroom, go to their clubrooms. The 
girls groups shift into the gameroom, the 
storyroom, or the gymnasium. We step 
into a room where the school desks, 
fastened to movable runners, have been 
pushed to one side and the group of boys 
who have just finished their club meeting 
are now playing “poison stake.” “You’re 
out, Sam!” “T never touched the stake!” 
Here is a fine opportunity for the play 
leader in charge. He seizes it to say a 
little, not too much, about “playing the 
game.” We are shown another chart con- 
taining the names of these boys. Their 
behavior is watched by the game leaders 
and reported to the club leaders, who 
make it a part of the character-building 
club program. 

We drop into a clubroom where fifteen 
boys are holding a meeting. This “club” 
was a neighborhood “gang” which the 
play leader brought in from the streets. 
They are having a business meeting. 
Their own president is presiding and the 
secretary is taking down the minutes. 
Our guide tells us that another boy was 
elected secretary first but was not allowed 
to serve because he could not write well 
enough. We wonder if this had any effect 
upon his handwriting in the day school. 
Each social center club has a project. 
This one is discussing the proposition of 
getting some food and clothing together 
for a poor family. Each club also renders 
some service to the school or social center. 
We learn that this one will help with the 
father and son banquet next Monday. 

We look into the reading room. Here 
are children who do not care to take part 
In all of the afternuon program. The 
librarian tells us that more than 2000 
books are circulated each month from 
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Getting ready for the air age which demands a new level of skill and character. 





the branch library maintained here. We 
need only to look at the magazines and 
newspapers to know that they have been 
frequently used. 

If we came on other days, we should 
see other activities—girls’ clubs, handi- 
craft clubs, dramatic clubs, and the like. 
On Saturday there is a big interclub com- 
petition, such as sports or treasure hunts, 
or the clubs go on hikes or entertain clubs 
of other social centers. These activities 
stimulate desirable behavior patterns. 

It is impossible to show here how every 
activity of this citywide program con- 
tributes to character development. How- 
ever, any description of it would be in- 
complete if it did not include the creative 
and cultural work that is being carried 
on for both young and old. There is 
learning by doing and the participants 
not only learn certain skills but they ac- 
quire thru the doing, desirable attitudes 
and ideals which are important in char- 
acter formation. Among these activities 
may be listed applied arts, cabinetmak- 
ing, cooking, dressmaking, mechanical 
drawing, miniature aircraft, radio, reed- 
work, toymaking, dramatics, and musical 
organizations, such as bands, glee clubs, 
harmonicas, orchestra, strings, ensembles. 
Space does not permit the consideration 
of the specific character values of each. 
All of them contain inherent opportuni- 
ties to modify behavior; all of them are 
surrounded by a good atmosphere; all 
tend to lift the moral tone of those who 
participate and together they create a 
wholesome environment in which people 
may live and grow. 

This community enterprise is further 
strengthened by community and neigh- 
borhood undertakings which tend to weld 
the various elements together and raise 
community ideals. In the father and son 
banquets, previously mentioned, in 
mother and daughter banquets, in the 
weekly entertainments, in the sane 





Fourth of July celebrations, in the play- 
ground festivals, parents and friends of 
the children in the community are 
brought together and their understand- 
ing of the purpose and functions of this 
citywide program is made clearer. 

Leaders of the Milwaukee recreation 
program believe that, tho many and 
varied activities may be offered and ex- 
tensive equipment provided, the ultimate 
value of this work depends, more than 
upon anything else, upon the quality of 
its leadership. The people with whom and 
under whom young people work and play 
will have more influence over their form- 
ative ideals than those who lecture them, 
or those who instruct them, or those who 
preach to them. While adequate equip- 
ment has been provided, the Milwaukee 
Extension Department believes that a 
fine personality is more important than 
parallel bars. It has sought, then, to pro- 
vide for Milwaukee’s children, especially 
on the playgrounds, not only the most 
alert, enthusiastic, and capable people 
that they could secure, but also play 
leaders and supervisors of such ideals 
and conduct that they would be living 
examples to Milwaukee boys and girls. 

This, then, is in brief the significance 
of Milwaukee’s communitywide leisure- 
time program—not only to provide a 
space to play, a safe place, not only a 
wholesome atmosphere in which to play, 
but also a program of activities which 
in themselves result in higher standards 
and better conduct as a result of the high- 
est type of leadership. The correlation of 
outside-of-school activities with intra- 
school activities made possible thru the 
schoolboard’s direction of both, provides 
the opportunity for a concerted attack 
on the problem of character building. The 
wealth of a city does not rest in its 
factories, its commerce, or its beautiful 
buildings—it rests in the character and 
capacity of its people. 








SCHOOL is a wonderful place. It 
A cannot well be otherwise because 
it consists of some of the most 
wonderful things in the world—children, 
teachers, and books. A child, a book, and 
a teacher are the ingredients of a marvel- 
ous process—learning. Fortunate the 
school and the child where the teacher 
radiates the spirit of true learning until 
it pervades the whole atmosphere of the 
place. 

The commencement program-— 
The third of the seven cardinal objec- 
tives is ““Mastery of the tools, technics, 
and spirit of learning.” These three 
phases of learning furnish the basis for 
a fascinating commencement program. 
The halting steps of early man in the 
development of the tools of learning, 
and the contrasting philosophies of the 
old and the new schools with reference 
to the spirit of learning are brimful of 
possibilities. 

The tools of learning—What magic 
is wrought as a little child acquires mas- 
tery of the tools of learning! What 
strange things to him are these tools! 
Letters and phonics and numbers all 
come surging into his life. With what 
seriousness does he approach them. He 
thinks they are terribly important—and 
they are. At once keys to the accumu- 
lated wisdom of all men and transmitters 
of that wisdom to the future, nothing 
else is more important to the individual 
or to civilization. These simple, yet com- 
plicated, tools make him “the heir of 
all the ages.” 

With the fundamental tools developed 
by early man—language, writing, spell- 
ing, and number—as a basis the child 
takes advantage of certain other con- 
tributions of later ages such as printing, 
music notation, charts, maps, blueprints, 
graphs, indexes, encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, still and motion pictures, talking 
pictures, and radio. 

The technics of learning—With a 
working knowledge of the tools of learn- 
ing the child proceeds to a more com- 
plete mastery of the technics of learn- 
ing. There are technics for each of the 
different methods of learning. Some of 
the methods by which we learn are ob- 
servation, experimentation, trial and 


error, practise, and by reading and 
study or thru the printed page. All of 
these imply activity on the part of the 
pupil and the consequent growth in his 
working power. 





The high school is interested in all of 
these methods but it is primarily con- 
cerned with the last. Thru the printed 
page the experience of the ages is placed 
at the disposal of the pupil. In general, 
this is the economical way to learn. 
Therefore, the high school is especially 
interested in developing the technics for 
learning by this method. 

What are some of the technics of 
learning thru the prihted page? Or, to 
put it another way, what are the proce- 
dures which enable one to study and 
learn effectively? The dictionary defines 
a technic as “The details collectively 
considered of mechanical performance of 
any art.” What are the details which 
enable one to master the art of learning? 
A number of writers have given sugges- 
tions for effective study and learning. 
von KleinSmid and Touton state that 
one should first equip himself for effec- 
tive study by: keeping physically fit; 
planning a study room; budgeting time; 
utilizing textbooks effectively; master- 
ing laboratory procedures; mastering the 
scientific method; securing equipment; 
recording assignments. 

The same writers then state that one 
should use effective study procedures, 
including these suggestions: Review; 
scan the assignment as a whole; learn 
meanings of new terms; relate assign- 
ments to course objectives; concentrate; 
visualize conditions andrelationships; use 
thought links; organize and summarize; 
check your work; apply facts learned; 
correlate daily; recall major points. 

The high school gives the student a 
mastery of these procedures. The pupil 
learns how to recognize problems, how 
to find materials and devices that will 
solve them, and how to criticize the re- 
sults accurately. 

The spirit of learning—The high 
school which does not establish the true 
spirit of learning in its students is not 
utilizing its full opportunity or discharg- 
ing its obligation. Let the program show 
how the modern high school develops 
the spirit of learning by new and en- 
riched courses, by provision for indi- 
vidual differences, by allowing the bright 
student to carry more courses or addi- 
tional work designed to enrich the regu- 
lar courses, by providing a variety of 

curriculums from which the pupil may 
choose, and by a certain number of elec- 
tive courses. Show how the modern 
school places emphasis upon principles, 
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Commencements and the Torch of Learning 


relationships, interpretation, understand- 
ing, and significance rather than upon 
mere memorization of disconnected facts, 

The spirit of learning, the desire to 
know, the urge to produce new things is 
the basis of all progress. Upon the ex- 
perience of the past, man builds for the 
future. The spirit of learning carries 
him to ever higher achievement. It is 
of the utmost importance for every in- 
dividual. It is the greatest gift of the 
school to humanity. 

Types of programs—As to content, 
the following possibilities present them- 
selves: [1] A historical development of 
the tools, technics, and spirit of learning 
from the beginning of history to the 
present; [2] the tools, technics, and 
spirit of learning in the local school pro- 
gram from the kindergarten up; [3] the 
same objective in the high school; [4] 
the objective in relation to the life of 
the individual; [5] provisions which the 
modern school makes for a better spirit 
of learning; [6] relation of learning to 
civic planning. 

As to form, the program may consist 
of [1] a pageant; [2] student addresses; 
[3] a dramatization; [4] a demonstra- 
tion; [5] combinations of the above 
types with each other or with outside 
speakers carefully selected for a specific 
contribution. 

Topics for student addresses— 
The seven objectives of secondary edu- 
cation; the tools of learning; the tech- 
nics of learning; the spirit of learning; 
value of a knowledge of the fundamental 
processes to the citizen; learning and 
thinking; the origin of the tools of learn- 
ing; the development of the technics of 
learning [story of first indexes, encyclo- 
pedias, and the like|; the modern 
school’s changing conception of the spirit 
of learning; what homes do for learn- 
ing; what communities do for learning; 
learning thru the advice of experienced 
people and specialists. 

Timeliness of the topic—Because 
of certain additions to the curriculum 
many people have been led to believe 
that the schools of today are not teach- 
ing the essentials or tool subjects as suc- 
cessfully as formerly. This is not true 
but nevertheless the belief has received 
widespread credence among laymen. 
Commencement is an opportune time to 
point out that the schools have not 
ceased to teach the fundamentals. 

L. W. A. 
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Education: A Profession for Men 


RALPH F. STREBEL 


Director of Teacher Preparation, Teachers College, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


HIS ARTICLE is an- answer to a com- 
[ment sent to the JOURNAL office by 

John P. Milligan, principal of Wil- 
liam Campbell School, South River, New 
Jersey: “Weneed more meninthe schools. 
Say something about it.” When this sug- 
gestion was received, an article on this 
subject had already been requested from 
Ralph F. Strebel. THE JOURNAL is al- 
ways glad to receive constructive sugges- 
tions from readers. 


DIRECTOR of teacher preparation, I 
A am continuously pressed with the 
question, “Does education offer a ca- 
reer for men?” Such a query is with- 
out doubt motivated by much loose talk 
of “overproduction,” unsatisfactory sal- 
ary levels, equal salary laws, competition 
with women and other “alarming” con- 
ditions which are purported to militate 
against men in the profession. This ques- 
tion can be answered by a consideration 
of the professional and economic oppor- 
tunities which the future offers men. 

When we examine the present status of 
scientific education, the professional as- 
pects of educational service assume un- 
limited proportions. The history of edu- 
cation is marked here and there with faint 
traces of scientific endeavor. It was not 
until about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, however, that the scientific 
movement in education began to take 
form. This modern tendency which now 
permeates every level and branch of edu- 
cation was ushered in by such men as 
Thorndike, Strayer, Bagley, Judd, Ter- 
man, Cubberley, and others. It was they 
who set out in workmanlike manner to 
build a science of education on the same 
type of foundation upon which natural 
sciences rest—tested thought. Under the 
influence of their inspired leadership over 
many years of assiduous work, increasing 
numbers from the ranks have joined them 
in their quest for truth, in the task of 
substituting the certainty of scientific 
procedure for unwarranted opinion and 
conjecture. 

This vast army of investigators has 
patiently applied itself to its factfinding 
mission. Their efforts have been crowned 
by their contribution of a tremendous ac- 
cumulation of data which must inevitably 
precipitate educational reorganization of 
Major propor.ions in all fields of service. 


Many significant changes in organization 
and practise have already been effected 
in consequence of the findings but it is 





Rke™ A VERY LOW percentage 
of men in normal schools a 
decade ago the enrolment has 
increased to nearly 30 percent 
today. Men are now going into 
education not alone as admin- 
istrators but as classroom in- 
structors. The modern ideas, 
attitudes, and higher require- 
ments attract them. The public 
is coming to demand more of 
the masculine influence for its 
growing young people. Coinci- 
dent with this increase in the 
number of young men has been 
a decided rise of the intelli- 
gence levels of both the men 
and women who are attracted 
to education.—From Bulletin 
of James Ormond Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C. 

















quite generally recognized that a large 
share of the available data lacks elements 
of complete coordination and systematic 
classification. For the most part we are 
still in the factfinding period of scientific 
education. More thoro classification with 
attendant application will come later and 
this is one of the challenging appeals cf 
the future. 

As time goes on, professional education 
will need in increasing numbers men who 
can be thoroly scientific, yet not less 
human; who can be leaders, but flexible 
enough to follow; who will be master 
practitioners, yet scientific contributors 
as well. For the young man who is thrilled 
with the prospect of significant service to 
society, no field can offer greater or more 
diversified opportunities than that of 
education. Let us view some of the speci- 
fic fields of service in greater detail. 

For those interested primarily in the 
teaching aspects, the new junior and sen- 
ior high schools will attract with renewed 
emphasis. Constructive work must be 
done in these teaching fields to align 
practise more definitely with available 
scientific data and a reinterpreted phi- 
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losophy. Sweeping curriculum readjust- 
ments must come. Present types of or- 
ganization must necessarily give way in 
certain respects to the pressure of modi- 
fied objectives, enriched functions, and 
more dynamic methodology. Programs 
aiming at individual pupil progress will 
evolve. Creative activity will become a 
watchword. Vocational and educational 
guidance will furnish the directive influ- 
ence motivating pupil activity. The pres- 
ent frantic drive for subjectmatter mas- 
tery will be crowded from the educational 
stage by the effective teaching of ideals, 
attitudes, and appreciations. 

For those men interested in the admin- 
istrative angles of education, the possi- 
bilities of the future are not less alluring. 
The newest professionalized administra- 
tive field is that of the elementary-school 
principalship. The ridiculous prejudice 
relative to the “lowly” status of elemen- 
tary education is quickly disappearing. 
If a review of the overwhelming scientific 
data on the elementary-school level is any 
index of the extent to which the educa- 
tional program on this level is to be 
reorganized, the elementary-school prin- 
cipalship rises to first-rank importance. 
Broad educational qualifications, highly 
specialized training, and keenadministra- 
tive ability will be demanded of those 
who are to assist in this reorganization. 

Likewise the junior and senior high- 
school principalship, the field of super- 
vision and general school administration 
furnish unprecedented opportunities to 
serve. Upon future administrators and 
supervisors rests the brunt of the respon- 
sibility of reorganization. It is an unde- 
sirable field for the weak-kneed, because 
strength of character, integrity of pur- 
pose, and determined leadership are not 
the least of the requirements for such 
work. The finest of American manhood 
with all that this implies is called to as- 
sume this responsible leadership. 

A consideration of some of the practi- 
cal aspects of education as a profession. 
for men will afford added emphasis. The 
alarmists’ glib warning of oversupply 
when analyzed in terms of the actual 
facts is largely a cry of “wolf.’’ Numerous 
state and local studies of educational 
supply and demand reveal that no sound 
conclusions relative to overproduction 
can be drawn without a careful study of 
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several factors. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that there never has 
been and probably never will be, an over- 
supply of thoroly qualified men in the 
teaching profession. As in medicine, law, 
engineering, and other professions, prob- 
ably too many of a kind are permitted to 
practise in the field of education. But in 
the near future the ratio between supply 
and demand will be controled effectively. 
Three regulative agencies are already at 
work to effect this. 

First are the controls operated by 
schools of education and teachers col- 
leges to prevent the training of the unfit. 
All progressive training institutions are 
stiffening entrance requirements. They 
are not only demanding increasingly 
higher standards of scholastic achieve- 
ment as a basis of admission but they are 
also making a serious attempt toward 
scientific prognosis. The scope of the 
training is becoming culturally broader 
and more professionally scientific. The 
whole trend is toward a separation of the 
fit from the unfit with the ultimate elimi- 
nation of the latter. 

The second significant regulative force 
is the progressively stringent state certifi- 
cation requirements. Certification regula- 
tions move forward slowly but the trend 
is in the right direction and the accelera- 
tion seems to be positive. 

The third agency operates thru a con- 
trol of preservice preparation in terms of 
demand found thru scientific study. Even 
in these times of stress, oversupply is not 
general, but rather it is allocated to spe- 
cific fields. Some are overcrowded while 
others are underproduced. Armed with 
the facts, modern training centers have 
set up the necessary guidance machinery 
which will scientifically coordinate prep- 
aration with demand. 

There has been much loose and unin- 
telligent discussion of oversupply. But 
men of the right type need not fear the 
spectre of unemployment. Already the 
effect of these three potent regulative 
forces is being felt in a significant way. 
The near future will doubtless witness the 
solution of the problem. 

Closely allied with the problem of em- 
ployment is a consideration of whether or 
not professional education offers sufficient 
remuneration to provide a satisfactory 
living salary and a competency for a man 
and his family. No one will deny that 
the present levels should be steadily in- 
creased—but will they? The median sal- 
ary range in first-class cities thruout the 
United States in 1930-31 started at about 
$2500 and progressed thru various levels 
of educational service on up to over 





$10,000. At first thought the lower levels 
seem ridiculously small, but when one re- 
views the history of salary schedules over 





MERICA’S devotion to 
education — Let our | 
schools teach the nobility | 
_ of labor and the beauty of | 
'_human service. {| Educa- 
tion for all the people is 
| America’s noblest contri- 
bution to civilization. { No 
man can leave a richer 
legacy to the world than a 
welleducated family. { He 
who will not answer to the 
rudder must answer to the 
rock. {Culture is the 
power of appreciating life 
and making life worth ap- 
preciating. § The world is 
upheld by the veracity of 
good men: they make the 
earth wholesome. { Igno- 
rance is the curse of God; 
knowledge, the wing 
wherewith we fly to 
| Heaven. { The teacher, 
| whether mother, priest, or 
_ schoolmaster, is the real 
_ maker of history. { Demo- 
cratic government can be 
predicated only on univer- 
sal education. § Learn 
some useful art that you | 
may be independent of the 
caprice of fortune. {§ It is 
not in ignorance but in en- 
lightenment that content- 
ment will be found. 
[Inscriptions over the eleven 
entrances to the Forum in the 
new Pennsylvania State Edu- 
_ cation Building dedicated on 
| November 4, 1931.] 


























































the past twenty years, the outlook for the 
future is most promising. Investigation 
shows that there has been a steady up- 
ward trend. A most significant index of 
the future is that during 1930-31, a most 
trying year economically when all lines 
of industrial activity were forced to re- 
trenchment, seventy-five percent of the 
cities of the country with more than 100,- 
000 population showed median salary in- 
creases over 1928-29—a year of unprece- 
dented prosperity. Curtailments in pub- 
lic-school operation were made wherever 
possible—but salaries marched onward. 


Salaries must continue to increase, not 
indefinitely, of course, but until that time 
is reached when there will be more nearly 
an equilibrium established between qual- 
ity of preparation demanded, significance 
of service rendered, and remuneration 
granted. School employers are recogniz- 
ing the increasing importance of personal 
and professional qualifications and are 
more and more willing to pay the price to 
secure them. The vagrant unprofessional 
and transient quack who has been a mill- 
stone about the neck of the profession is 
witnessing his last days of “service.” He 
finds it increasingly difficult to barter his 
cheap offerings. His ultimate elimination, 
for which we should all strive, will have 
a buoyant effect on salary levels. He 
helps to “flood the market” and is willing 
to accept almost anything. 

The great influences of the scientific 
movement, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and state and local teachers asso- 
ciations, are. welding a unity and solidar- 
ity which is building a real profession 
of tremendous potency. The power and 
strength of professional education grows 
phenomenally from year to year. Its voice 
must be heard and heeded. The teaching 
profession prides itself on its spirit of 
service but it will also be firm in its de 
mand for a satisfactory living standard. 
The future in this respect is indeed bright. 

The profession of education affords 
men economic stability. In the past, dur- 
ing times of prosperity, business and in- 
dustrial concerns large and small held out 
the lure of gold to attract men to their 
ranks. But in times of adversity much of 
this glittering gold quickly turns to dross. 
Those who were drawn to education by 
the magnet of service have lost not one 
step in these times of economic duress. 
Many of their once better paid brothers 
are at this time frantically seeking em- 
ployment—anywhere and at any price. 
Tenure laws, so prominent thruout the 
country, assure teachers of the right to 
practise—economic conditions are incon- 
sequential. 

Further, many states now have some 
form of a teacher retirement system. 
From the accumulations paid in by the 
teachers and in some cases by the state 
and local communities, an annuity is 
given teachers after a certain period of 
service, in amount equivalent to what the 
accumulations will buy. In some states 
the annual payments amount to approxi- 
mately one half of the final average salary 
earned over a period of yeers. Few indus- 
tries and professions can offer such 4 
guarantee for the future. 





ASHINGTON: A PLANNED CITY— 
The original plan for the city 
was drawn by Pierre Charles 


L’Enfant whose body now lies buried in 
Arlington cemetery, across the Potomac 
from Washington. “From L’Enfant to 
Hoover,” says the National Geographic, 
“usually by design and seldom bychance, 
the city grew thru the years with fidelity 
to its original plans.” L’Enfant had a 
greater vision than most of his contem- 
poraries. In his day the site for the cap- 
ital city was an unpromising place. The 
Irish poet, Thomas More, one of our 
first notable visitors, wrote: 
This embryo capital, where fancy sees 
Squares ‘in morasses, obelisks in trees; 
Which second-sighted seers ev’n now adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn, 
Tho nought but woods and Jefferson they see 


Where streets should run and sages ought 
to be. 


Today Washington is one of the most 
magnificent and beautiful cities of the 
world. Jt is so because it is a planned 
city. Comparison of the plan drawn by 
L’Enfant with the city as it stands shows 
how faithfully his plan has been fol- 
lowed. He planned better than he knew. 

There were times when it appeared 
that the plan would be lost. From the be- 
ginning many objected to it, thinking it 
was far too pretentious, but farsighted 
leadership with a vision of the future of 
America, stood firm and “we can only 
be grateful to our ancestors for the ridi- 
cule they suffered to preserve these 
values for our benefit at the present 
time.” 

The successors to the founders, how- 
ever, did not always exercise such fore- 
sight. Especially after the Civil War 
many things were done in discord with 
the original plan. By 1893 the situation 
had become so serious that Congress 
passed special legislation to prevent fur- 
ther damage. A few years later the plan 
of 1901, designed to restore the original 
L’Enfant plan, was devised. This plan 
has been the basis for development since 
that time. The Commission of Fine Arts, 
created by Congress to carry out this 
plan, existed for 21 years. 

After the World War, Congress again 
helped by establishing the National 


Learning Units in Pioneer Fields 


Planning the Nation’s Capital City 


Capital Park and Planning Commission 
which is charged with plans for the fu- 
ture. The work of this Commission is to 





HE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

BICENTENNIAL— From 
February until October, 1932, 
the nation will pay homage to 
the memory of “The Father of 
His Country.” Hundreds of 
thousands of citizens will visit 
their capital city. Among this 
great throng there will be thou- 
sands of school people. The 
Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educa- 
tion Association will meet in 
Washington in February. The 
superintendents and others 
who attend will be guests of 
honor on special tours to lead- 
ing places of interest. In June 
the convention of the National 
Education Association will 
meet in Atlantic City and thou- 
sands of the nation’s teachers 
will plan their itinerary to in- 
clude Washington. 














continue development of the L’Enfant 
plan and to make Washington a still bet- 
ter planned, more beautiful, more whole- 
some city. A $400,000,000 construction 
expenditure is now under way or being 
planned. The artists’ drawings of some 
of these monumental structures are 
shown on the next two pages. 

A regional plan is being developed in 
connection with the plan for the city 
proper. This includes outlying districts 
in Maryland and Virginia. In 1930 a bill 
was passed providing for the establish- 
ment of the regional park section. This 
act contemplates an expenditure of over 
$23,000,000 of which $16,000,000 is for 
parks within the District of Columbia. 

Distinctive features of the Wash- 
ington plan—lIt has been said that “the 
distinguishing and most important fact 
about the creation of Washington is that 
L’Enfant began his work not by laying 
out streets or by running survey lines but 
by the selection of dominating sites. It 


was from and around these sites that the 
plan was later developed.’’ These sites 
were to house such important buildings 
as the “Congressional building” [na- 
tional Capitol] and the “President’s 
palace” [White House]. 

When one first visits Washington, he 
notes the street design which includes 
numerous circles, triangles, squares, and 
a system of radial avenues. These ave- 
nues are superimposed on the east-west 
and north-south streets to shorten dis- 
tances and afford direct lines of commu- 
nication from the city entrances to the 
principal buildings as well as to provide 
the general plan with contrast and pleas- 
antness. 

Some discordant notes—While 
Washington has a majestic array of 
beautiful public buildings which are the 
pride of the nation, there are certain 
aspects of the city which do not so 
nearly match our ideals. Two things may 
be mentioned in this connection. First, 
there are many alley dwellings which are 
utterly inimical to individual, family, 
and community life. Second, real estate 
operators have built houses for profit 
without sufficient restraining influence to 
protect the interests of home owners. 

Washington has probably been as well- 
planned as any other city in the nation, 
but this brief mention of two illustrations 
of insufficient planning proves that plan- 
ning in the national capital must be a 
continuous process. It must deal with 
residential sections where the people liv 
as well as with the sections devoted to 
housing the national government. 

Information on Washington— 
Classes wishing to make a further study 
of the history and development of their 
capital city will find the following refer- 
ences helpful: 


Annual Repori, National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, Government Printing 
Office, 1930. 78p. 30¢; 1931, 99p. 30¢. 

Books about Washington, D. C. Reference 
List No. 23. A selected list with annotations 
compiled by Katharine K. Patten. Public 
Library, District of Columbia, 1931. 8p. Free. 


Your library will have numerous gen- 
eral work on the capital city, and magae 
zines and newspapers will be replete with 
articles in 1932. 





HAT PROVISION BE MADE for suitable instruction in the principles of city planning in public schools and 
that courses in these subjects be made available to students in all colleges and universities.—Recom- 


| mendation of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
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HIS ARCHITECT’S DRAWING shows the heart of the new Federal Triangle south of Pennsylvagent 
feet wide at one point and nearly a mile long—will have a comprehensive nobility and mg no 
come the integrity, the purpose, the civic loyalty, and intelligence which are to make our gresp>nal 
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Bis a Capital for the Ages 


sylvaenue as it will appear when completed. This 





r [xs NEED FOR CITY PLANNING—AS 
America has rapidly become indus- 
trialized, the movement from coun- 

try to city has gone on until today more 

people live in the city than in the coun- 
try. This growth in city population out- 
stripped both city government and city 
planning. Many cities have had some 
planning but most of them have been 
dominated by real estate operators in- 
tent only on personal profit. For this 
reason much socalled city planning has 
not been planning at all. It has consisted 
chiefly of the correction of past mistakes. 
We, therefore, have at present a three- 
fold need for planning our cities and 
towns: [1] to finish correcting past mis- 
takes; [2] to prevent the making of ad- 
ditional unnecessary mistakes; [3] on 
the positive side, to proceed on a sound 
basis to build our cities for greater util- 
ity, beauty, and comfort and to leave 

a plan for which future generations will 

thank us. 

Why should the schools deal with 
civic planning P—Because the schools 
are increasingly becoming the determin- 
ing agencies in American civilization. 
Ideals are best formed in youth. The 
safest way to a betterplannedcivilization 
tomorrow is thru the schools. The school 
is our only agency for training all the 
people. 

What the schools are doing in the 
field of city planning—Believing that 
ideals should be formed in youth and 
that the “vital problems involved in city 
planning should be set before the active 
minds of young students before they 
meet these problems as voting citizens” 
many cities have introduced at some 
point in the curriculum the study of city 
planning. In Dallas a textbook called 
Our City—Dallas has been prepared by 
Just:, F. Kimball. This is used as the 
civics textbook in all seventh-grade civics 
classes. In 1921, a special textbook on 
city planning called Wacker’s Manual of 
the Plan of Chicago was prepared. This 
has since been revised several times and 


is used in eighth-grade classes in civics. ° 


Textbooks on city planning are now be- 
ing prepared in several cities. Civics text- 
books used in many cities have sections 
on city planning. 

City planning courses in univer- 
sities—Growth in interest in this sub- 
ject is reflected in the number of courses 
now given in the colleges. Both general 
and technical courses in city planning 








are now being offered in at least 87 col- 
leges and universities. Until recently 
Harvard, which now has a graduate 





i yor ARE civic, social, and 
spiritual frontiers yet to be 
explored. Just as the call of the 
new west lifted youth of earlier 
generations to high endeavor, 
let the new pioneering inspire 
the youth of today. The ulti- 
mate test of city planning is not 
what it does to house govern- 
ment or business in monu- 
mental structures, magnificent 
as these may be, but rather 
what it does to guarantee for 
every family a home sur- 
rounded by beauty, fresh air, 
and sun, and furnished with 
ample play space for both child 
and adult. 





school of city planning, was the only uni- 
versity where it could be made a major 
subject. 

What your school can do—[1] In- 
troduce the study of city planning into 
the curriculum at convenient points: [a] 
institute special social science courses or 
include such material as a significant por- 
tion of the course of study in civics; [b} 
conduct essay and oratorical projects in 
English classes; [c] study the history of 
city planning as a project in history 
classes; [d] develop, in manual arts 
classes, models of the local community as 
it is and as it might be with better plan- 
ning; [e] draw plans in art classes for 
the future development of the city; [2] 
secure information from your state uni- 
versity or other institution of higher 
education; [3] build commencement and 
other school programs about the theme 
of city planning; [4] build up a library 
on city planning in the school and en- 
courage the city library to do the same; 
[5] encourage students to visit the local 
planning commission and study its work 
[there are over 700 official municipal 
planning commissions in the United 
States]; [6] cooperate with your city 
planning commission; [7] help organize 
civic leagues; [8] let students make a 
survey of their town based upon the 
questions below. 

What about your town? The fol- 
lowing questions taken from Civic Im- 


Lo, 


Planning Our Cities 


provement in Your Town, mentioned in 
the bibliography, will serve as a basis for 
class discussion: 


Do the children play in the streets? Are the 
school buildings poorly designed and in bad 
repair? Is the railway station dingy and for- 
lorn? Is Main Street a forbidding hodge-podge 
of false fronts? Are the vacant lots covered 
with trash and signboards? Are the residential 
streets bare of trees? Is there a district of 
tumble-down houses? Are the schools incon- 
veniently located? Are the streets unpaved and 
rough? Are the sidewalks uneven in width, 
material, and level? Are the street lights in- 
adequate? Have the trees been chopped to fit 
overhead wires? Are there too few parks and 
playgrounds? Are the homes ugly and incon- 
venient ? Is it hard to finance and build new 
houses? Is the public library lacking in infor- 
mation on town improvement? Is the death- 
rate high? Is the water supply unsafe? Is the 
street plan convenient for traffic? Are the 
streets and alleys littered with trash? Is the 
community growing at random, or do you have 
a plan to guide its growth? Are home neigh- 
borhoods protected by zoning? 


For your library—A few pamphlets 
and bulletins which every school can 
afford are these: 


A City Planning Primer. U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1928. 18p. Price 5¢. 

City Planning Procedure. American Civic As- 
sociation, Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. 40p. Price 50¢. 

Civic Comment, a bulletin published five 
times per year by the American Civic Asso- 
ciation. About 32 pages per issue. Price 5¢ per 
copy. 

James, Harlean. Civic Improvement in Your 
Town. American Civic Association, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 40p. Price 50¢. 

Regional Planning in the United States. 
American Civic Association, Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 24p. Price 10¢. 


A few good books for the reference 
shelf are these: 


The American Civic Annual. An annual rec- 
ord of recent civic advances edited by Harlean 
James, executive secretary, American Civic 
Association. Price $3. 

Hubbard, T. K., and Hubbard, H. V. Our 
Cities Today and Tomorrow. Report of a 
nationwide survey on planning and zoning 
progress. Harvard University Press. 389p. 1929. 

James, Harlean. Land Planning in the United 
States for the City, State, and Nation. Mac- 
millan Co. 1926. 427p. 

Lohmann, Karl B. Principles of City Plan- 
ning. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1931. 359p. 

Nolen, John. City Planning. D. Appleton. 
Second Edition, 1929.:513p. 


A complete and uptodate bibliography 
may be secured from the American Civic 
Association, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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encourages schools to use their 
initiative and resources. Schools 
must possess initiative or they cannot 
develop this quality in the young. To 
what extent is your school effective in 
arousing the curiosity, capacities, and 
aspirations of your young people? 
Readers are invited to send material 
for this page. 
Elementary schools—The Ann J. 
Kellogg school in Battle Creek, Michigan 
fulfills the ideals of the White House 


| Conference. With the financial aid of the 
~W«CXK.~ Kellogg Foundation, this school 


has a comprehensive plan for the selec- 
tion, treatment, and instruction of all 
types of exceptional children—physi- 
cally, socially, or mentally handicapped, 
as well as the gifted and normal child, 
on the elementary and junior high-school 
level. 

400 pupils from 16 different school 


| districts of Colorado made up the first 


state rural choir which sang for the 
first time in Pueblo last September. The 
plan was inaugurated by the county 
superintendents association and a com- 
mittee from the State Teachers College 
at Greeley. The plan is being continued. 

High schools—The 1932 senior class 
of Central high school, Evansville, Indi- 
ana voluntarily disbanded its exclusive 
social organization in the interest of 
democracy in the school. 

In the Wilmington, Delaware schools, 
every teacher is given two days each 
year to visit other schools. 

A citywide survey of the interests of 
girls and of activities performed in the 
home was made the basis of a revised jun- 
ior high-school home-economics course 
in the schools of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Colleges and universitieg— The 
new school of library science at Louisi- 
ana State University began its work Sep- 
tember 1931. It is of graduate standard 
and will give special emphasis to train- 
ing for work in parish and school li- 
braries, 

The school of letters of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa has adopted a plan by 
which creative writing of value may be 
accepted in place of a dissertation of the 
traditional type. 

California Polytechnic Junior College 
[San Luis Obispo] has been granted a 

cehse as an approved aircraft repair sta- 
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Schools That Are Prophecies 
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tion. There are 86 such official repair 
stations in the country but only two are 
in educational institutions. 


EVERLY O. SKINNER, Director of Education 

for Ohio since July, 1931, is going forward 
with the Ohio School of the Air—a pioneer 
radio enterprise supported by state appropria- 
tion. 


The University of West Virginia gives 
summer field courses of eleven weeks in 
zoology and botany with college credit. 
The time is spent in a camping trip 
studying plants and animals of the state. 

Teachers colleges and normal 
schools—The faculty of Southern State 
Teachers College, Springfield, South Da- 
kota is making an intensive study of pro- 
fessional ethics for teachers in regular 
faculty meetings this year. 

Concord State Teachers College, 
Athens, West Virginia recently held its 
third annual conference of superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, and special 
teachers of the area served by the col- 
lege. Those attending report to the col- 
lege faculty the strong and weak points 
of the graduates of the college. 

The Winona, Minnesota State Teach- 
ers College is offering a supervisor’s 
course in journalism. 

City departments of education— 
The Durham, North Carolina children’s 
choir is an extra-curriculum activity of 
the music department of the city schools. 
Any pupil from the fourth grzié thru the 


“ 
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high school is eligible for membership. 

Rochester, New York schools have 16 
special services for children physically, 
mentally, or socially handicapped, rang- 
ing from hospital classes to an orthopedic 
school and from classes in lip reading to 
an openair school. 

Wichita, Kansas has established a 
health course based upon activities, from 
kindergarten thru high school. 

County departments of education 
—In Jackson county, Oregon the use of 
the ten-question examination at the close 
of eighth-grade work to prove fitness for 
admission to high school, is being re- 
placed by more comprehensive stand- 
ards. 

Bannock county, Idaho has a track, 
field, and health meet on May 1 each 
year, sponsored by the county-school 
trustees’ association and planned by the 
county teachers association, the county 
superintendent, and the county nurse. 

State departments of education— 
October 23 has been designated as fall 
Arbor Day in Pennsylvania. The pro- 
grams fit into the state plan of reforest- 
ing barren tracts; beautifying highways, 
school grounds, and home surroundings; 
making provision for shelters and winter 
food for the birds; and projects having 
to do with the George Washington Bi- 
centennial celebration. 

“We have no rural-school question in 
Louisiana. Our schools are administered 
on a parishwide basis, which means that 
all schools are treated alike. There are no 
essential differences between our city 
schools and our rural schools, except that 
a number of the country schools have 
agricultural departments. They are all 
financed out of the same money, run for 
the same length of time, employ the same 
kinds of teachers, and in all other impor- 
tant respects the schools are similar. This 
is a condition J think should prevail.” — 
T. H. Harris, state superintendent of 
public education in Louisiana. 

Education associations—One of 
South Dakota Education Association’s 
major activities this year is to support 
the proposed amendment to the state 
constitution which will allow county 
superintendents to be reelected after a 
first term. 

During the past year the San Fran- 
cisco Science Teachers Club has spon- 
sorec the development of a course in field 
science for high-school students in na- 
tional parks during the summer vacation. 








OVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
—The most extensive United 
States government educational 
exhibit ever assembled awaits superin- 
tendents, and other educators coming to 
Washington for the Department of Su- 
perintendence meeting, February 20-25, 
1932. 

Thirteen government agencies which 
have services and publications impor- 
tant to schools are planning exhibits in 
the Interior Department reception hall. 
They are: 

Office of Education 

National Park Service 

The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection 

Reclamation Service 

Geological Survey 

Illiteracy Commission 

Children’s Bureau 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 

Department of Commerce 

Indian Service 

Department of Agriculture 

Government Printing Office 

George Washington Bicentennial Commission 

The exhibits will depict the activities 
of these bureaus and commissions. At- 
teridants will be present at each booth 
during exhibit hours to answer questions 
and to show various publications, maps, 
and motion pictures available to schools. 

The government educational exhibit, 
sponsored by the federal office of educa- 
tion, will be convenient to all attending 
the convention, as the Interior Depart- 
ment is within a block of the general 
meeting hall and the exhibits. 

The Interior Department reception 
hall will also contain a display of floor 
plans, specifications, and photographs of 
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United States Office of Education 


U.S. Government Exhibit for Superintendents 


75 outstanding new elementary school 
buildings selected by the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Building Prob- 
lems from every section of the United 
States. 

State superintendents of educa- 
tion meet—United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, William John 
Cooper, was host to the two-day meeting 
of the National Council of State Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion held in Washington, December 7 
and 8. How to finance schools in a period 
of depression proved to be the central 
problem of the meeting. State Superin- 
tendents Hirst and Lee of Arkansas and 
Missouri, respectively, told how larger 
units of administration were providing 
better education at lower cost in their 
states. Progress of the four-year National 
Survey of School Finance in getting at 
the roots of the difficult problem of pay- 
ing for American education was reported 
by Dr. Paul R. Mort, associate director. 

One out of 38 gets married—Re- 
member that inquiry blank from the 
Office of Education that you filled out 
last spring? You were one of nearly half 
a million teachers who sent them in, and 
summaries are now revealing for the first 
time actual supply and demand of teach- 
ers in each state. Tables for senior 
high-school teachers, elementary teach- 
ers, and junior high-school teachers will 
be printed in the January, February, and 
March numbers of School Life. The first 
table shows, among hundreds of other 
things, that one out of every 38 senior 
high-school teachers marries each year. 
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4 | ‘HE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT of the United States government will be housed in this building which is within one block of the conventio® 
hall of the Department of Superintendence. Here educators attending the convention will also find a lounge and an information 4 
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New publications—Everyone cop.f 
cerned with trends and progress in ele-f 
mentary education will be interested jp 
Chapter II of the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States which js 
devoted exclusively to elementary edu-ff 
cation. Three authors, Bess Goody-f 
koontz, Mary Dabney Davis, and Mina 
M. Langvick, survey in succinct style 
dominant changes in organization and 
enrolment, the school program, progress 
of pupils, supervision of instruction, and 
research in elementary education, [Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 10 
cents.]. Other recent publications are: 
Public School Education of Atypical 
Children, (Bulletin, 1931, No. 10, 25 
cents]; An Annotated Bibliography on 
the Education and Psychology of Ex- 
ceptional Children, {Pamphlet, No. 23, 
10 cents]; Commercial Education, [Bul- 
letin, 1931, No. 20, Chapter V, 10 
cents]; Annual Report of the Commis. 
sioner of Education for the Fiscal Yea 
ended June 30, 1931, [free]. 

Forthcoming publications——Help; 
for Schools in Celebration of the Georg 
Washington Bicentennial in 1932 will 
a much-used publication [Office of Edu 
cation Pamphlet, No. 25, 5 cents] in the 
schools this year. It lists good books for 
children to read, free materials available, 
music, pictures, poems, plays, pageants 
and dramatizations, suggested activities 
for pupils, and additional source mate 
rial for teachers. Copies will be sent free 
from the Office of Education as long a 
the supply lasts—William Dow Bout 
well, editor-in-chief, Office of Education. 
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CAROLINE B. ZACHRY 


Mental Health in the Classroom 


Mental Hygiene of the Classroom Teacher 


e- Director of Mental Hygiene Institute, State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


ent education have recently been 
concerned with ways and means 
y- of making preparent education effective. 
Naf (Qn consideration it seems that the most 
yle adequate preparation for parenthood is 
nd that preparation which makes for well- 
es rounded, welladjusted adult living. It is 
ind only as this is accomplished that spe- 


of ez WHO are interested in par- 


Su cific training is of value. In thinking of 
ent the teacher as a parent-substitute we 
10 may arrive at the same conclusions re- 


garding her preparation for her task. 
ical Above all, her education should be 
2 planned for the purpose of developing 


one 4 wellrounded, welladjusted adult. If 
Ex. this is not accomplished no amount of 
23 teacher training in subjectmatter, meth- 
Bul ods, technics, or skills will compensate 
10 | for it. 
ms With our changing conception of edu- 
€O® cation must come a change in our atti- 

tude toward the teacher. In spite of the 
el® fact that we talk about aims of educa- 
7S tion in terms of the wellrounded adjust- 
be | ment of the child, we still tend to meas- 
UB ure the teacher’s success by her ability 
thei get children to the place where they 
‘fore can pass tests in subjectmatter. We 
ibIeR know little of her own maturity as a 
ant person or of her ability to guide and in- 
IEE fluence children towards the develop- 
até ment of maturity. The reason for this 
Jre'® is obvious. We still measure her by the 
S *% things that are easiest to measure and 
7 by the things that lend themselves best 


to concrete testing. There is no test that 
will measure the personality qualifica- 
tions of teachers but there are some 
questions which the progressive educa- 
tor who is concerned with the mental 
health of the classroom, may justly wish 
to have answered in regard to the per- 
sonality adjustment of the teachers he 
8 considering for his system. These 
questions are only suggestive of the 
qualifications of the person best equipped 
' guide the allround development of 
children. 

Does the teacher face life 
squarelyP—The foundation stone on 
Which mental health is built and the one 
Which we emphasize with teachers in 

ing them to develop the personality 
of their pupils is the ability to face 
reality squarely. All too often the aca- 
demic life in itself is an escape from re- 
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ality. The very position that the teacher 
takes in it makes it possible for her to 
maintain her defenses and indulge in 


How the Schools Build 
Ethical Character 


Y HELPING each child to develop | 
high standards of physical and | 
| mental fitness. 

2. By training the senses in class- 
room, shop, laboratory, and play- 
ground so that children know how to 
gather and use data accurately. | 

3. By surrounding children with an | 
atmosphere of the true, the good, and 
the beautiful. 

4. By giving training in collecting 
and weighing the evidence bearing on 
| various problems of everyday life. 

5. By bringing all the children to- 
gether and teaching them to work to- 
gether in friendly cooperation. 

6. By building into the lives of 
children the best ideals of health, 
home, learning, citizenship, vocation, | 



























and leisure. 

7. By surrounding children with 
teachers who are genuine, cultivated, 
| earnest, and happy. No one can teach 
more than he is. 








some of the very mechanisms of adjust- 
ment which we look upon as unwhole- 
some in the child. The teacher with an 
academic point of view is often unable 
to respect and appreciate the abilities of 
the child who does not succeed on the 
same intellectual level as herself. The 
academic English, Latin, or mathemat- 
ics teacher far too often looks down 
upon the young person who makes a bet- 
ter adjustment to industrial or voca- 
tional education. This type of teacher is 
an intellectual ‘snob and is known to 
despise some of the work of the real 
world, for she escapes facing this real 
world by retreat into academic seclu- 
sion. This very intellectual snobbishness 
indicates a most insecure person, since 
the individual who is secure and happy 
in his own achievement is able to look 
with respect and appreciation on the 
achievement of other people in other 
lines. Again we will say that it is chil- 
dren whom we are teaching and if it is 
work with their hands that means most 
to their happiness and adjustment in 
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life, we, as teachers, must be able to ap- 
preciate this work and attach proper 
satisfaction to it for the child. 

The demands of mental hygiene and 
progressive education can be met by 
only a very mature person. Progressive 
education offers no retreat from life to 
the overdependent, immature girl who 
is looking for security in tenure of office, 
prescribed curriculum, prescribed meth- 
ods, and the authoritative principal to 
turn to when problems arise. Progressive 
education is, on the other hand, holding 
out opportunities for growth to the intel- 
lectually free, emotionally mature indi- 
vidual who is eager for the opportunity 
to use her initiative and accept her re- 
sponsibilities. This mature adult is free 
enough from her own emotional conflicts 
to be sensitive to the emotional needs 
of her pupils. 

Has the teacher life purposes 
which she is working out?—If the 
teacher has learned to face reality 
squarely she must have simultaneously 
developed a guiding philosophy of life. 
If she is to guide children in the execu- 
tion of their wholehearted purposes her 
own life must be one of purposeful living. 
She must be too alert and too intellec- 
tually honest to be satisfied with being 
a mere cog in a wheel. She studies the 
interest of her pupils so that she may 
help to plan their work in answer to their 
felt needs. She knows that it is only in 
this way that they will grow to the fullest 
extent and she realizes that superimpos- 
ing tasks on them interferes with growth. 
As she respects their personalities so she 
must respect her own and seek in her 
work the opportunity for her own growth. 
The administrator who holds the pro- 
gressive philosophy of education will be 
eager to see her grow and will realize that 
her proper respect for her own person- 
ality and growth will make her seek 
these opportunities for her pupils. She 
will be gaining her satisfactions thru real 
achievement. Her classroom work will 
truly be creative endeavor. For this rea- 
son she does not have to gain her satis- 
factions on the ego side thru the domina- 
tion of other people. The satisfaction of 
teaching because of the opportunity it 
‘provides to dominate others is a danger 
recognized by all of us. This dominating 
disciplinarian is an individual very im- 
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mature in his emotional development, 
who is attaining few real satisfactions 
either in ego achievement or on the social 
side of his life. The individual whom the 
progressive educator appreciates is the 
one whose life is made up of tasks that 
to him seem worthwhile and the correla- 
tives to that which Burnham points out 
as essential to mental health—a plan 
and freedom to execute it. 

Is the progressive teacher a stu- 
dent P—Progressive education has little 
respect for academic escape. It has real 
respect for students of life as it is, who 
have taken as their wholehearted purpose 
the job of adjusting young people to its 
reality. The progressive teacher needs a 
wealth of knowledge if she is to guide 
so many different personalities and so 
many different abilities and tastes to 
their greatest possible growth. She must 
be a student, but a student who has dis- 
covered that more important to her than 
the ability to horde information is the 
ability to obtain the necessary knowledge 
as the need arises. Fine habits of study 
are part of her equipment. Her study 
should develop in her the scientific atti- 
tude which she should carry over into 
all of her classroom work. This scientific 
attitude helps her to maintain her ob- 
jectivity both in regard to subjectmatter 
and to the personality and behavior of 
the children themselves. A fine sensitivity 
to beauty, to creative endeavor, and to 
emotional needs are part of the equip- 
ment of this type of student. For her, 
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her work as a student and her work as 
a teacher, is an art as well as a science. 

Has the teacher made a success- 
ful social adjustment P—Part of her 
specific job is the guiding of the social 
adjustment of the children committed to 
her care. If she is to guide them to ma- 
ture adjustment on the social side she 
must have attained this adjustment her- 
self. The teacher who is deprived of af- 
fection and whose own social adjustment 
is unsuccessful is in a very difficult posi- 
tion when she becomes involved in the 
social adjustment of her pupils. It is this 
type of teacher who is prone to keep the 
child dependent on her and who finds it 
difficult to admit that he is growing up 
and to help him to establish ideals of 
maturity. 

In a former article on Social Adjust- 
ment and Sex Education the statement 
was made that: “The school has a defi- 
note responsibility to set up a wholesome 
social environment in which the child 
will have the opportunity to enjoy each 
social stage to the fullest and every in- 
centive to go on to the next stage.” This 
environment can be set up only by teach- 
ers whose own social adjustment is whole- 
some. The teacher’s attitude toward men 
and women is felt by pupils no matter 
how subtly the attitude is expressed. The 
teacher with prejudices in regard to 
either sex is warped in the matter of 
social adjustment and therefore handi- 
capped in ability to guide young people. 
Sound social adjustment involves a sound 


a 


attitude toward sex. To be a wellrounded 
personality in herself her social adjust. 


ment must be satisfying to her. The f 


teacher should meet the emotional needs 
of the child—not work out her own emo- 


tional needs on him. Only an emotionally 


mature person can provide security for 
the deprived child and help him to 
achieve relative independence at the 
same time. 

Is she an integrated person?—Ip 
a progressive school the curriculum js 
worked out in the classroom and is the 
teacher’s responsibility. Her plans are 
made with the integration of each child 
as her objective. Is she herself an inte 
grated person or is teaching to her merely 
a means of livelihood so that her ener- 
gies are being constantly divided between 
the school work which she has to do and 
outside activities which provide escapes? 
If she is carrying on progressive class- 
work successfully she cannot be a divided 
person because progressive education 
demands the wholehearted interest of 
teacher as well as pupil. One answer to 
the question of the teacher’s integration 
is found thruout the entire article. In- 
tegration is dependent on wholehearted 
purposes that are so broad in their con- 
ception that they provide for an allround 
adjustment. Mental hygiene and progres 


sive education have as their definite aim} 


the integration of personality. The ad 
ministrator must bear in mind that this 
aim should include the personality inte 
gration of the teacher. 


The Psychiatrist in the Educational System 


4 ice PRIME TASK of the psychiatrist 
of a department of education is 
educational. He should focus his 

chief attention on the classroom and 
those who are working with the child. 
The adjustment of the child to the school 
and the school to the child and his op- 
portunities should be the main topic; 
the adjustment of the child to life is the 
broader issue and setting. Training for 
character and citizenship altho tremend- 
ously important must be more or less in- 
cidental. 

In order to capitalize each pupil’s as- 
sets, aptitudes, and constructive interests 
and bring about the optimum balance of 
his assets and liabilities, teachers should 
be sensitized to early recognize the facts 
of individual variations in all levels of 
functioning—physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, temperamental, and social. Altho 
the psychiatrist is vitally concerned in 


formulating an activity program of 
mental hygiene for all pupils, he is pri- 
marily obligated to help educators detect 
early signs and symptoms of maladjust- 
ment as shown in personality and be- 
havior difficulties and how these might 
be best managed by the school personnel. 
The raore seriously maladjusted pupil 
should be regarded as a sick individual 
who primarily belongs to his family phy- 
sician, the clinics of the department of 
mental hygiene, the hospital, or a private 
clinic where competent medical diagno- 
sis and treatment can be carried out. 

Teachers’ conferences offer a valuable 
opportunity to bring home the facts of 
cases discussed, determine teachers’ ques- 
tions and problems, and point out the 
usable facts of the children actually 
studied. 

The psychiatrist should visit all parts 
of the state and schools of various kinds, 





so as to give an introduction to principles 
of mental hygiene from the teacher’ 


angle. Occasional clinics might be prof 


itably given to school teachers, schodl 
physicians and nurses, counselors, and 
teachers-in-training as an effective meas 
of teaching the fundamental principle 
and practises of commonsense psychiatry. 

The bulk of pupils presenting varying 
degrees of mental ill health will have t 
be managed by classroom teachefs 
Nevertheless, it is the conviction of the 
psychiatrist that he can be of consider 
able assistance in sharing this respons 


bility and in pointing out ways 


means of conserving, extending, and et 
riching mental health as well as the prt 
vention of unwholesome mental and emt 
tional reactions—Frederick L. Patt); 
M. D., Neuropsychiatrist, State Educt 
tion Department, University of the State 


of New York. 
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. £ NATIONAL EpucaTion Asso- 
0 | CIATION has set as one of its major 

objectives “a trained teacher in 
every classroom.” It is generally ad- 


n mitted that it requires at least two years 
SS) of time beyond the secondary school to 
i train a teacher for elementary-school 
TD cervice. Several of our teachers colleges, 
: | including the one in which I serve, now 


have four-year curriculums in all divi- 


ly sions of elementary education. Two years 
TD of time may be long enough to train but 
im i surely requires four years of time to 
nd advance one to the needed educational 
P' professional level. 

ni If a teacher could prepare for the 
uel lower, intermediate, or upper-grade cur- 
, riculum in two years, how long should 


it take to prepare a teacher to teach well 
in all three of these fields as it is neces- 
Inp @Y t° do in our one-teacher schools? 
ted The average elementary:rural teacher in 
the United States has only about four 


a months of training beyond high-school 
a graduation. If the old standard of two 
aa years of training is used, the rural 


§ teacher has less than one fourth of the 
ad- 
this required amount. If the new standard of 
four years is used, she is hardly within 
one sixteenth of the needed amount of 
education to meet the requirements of 
teacher, principal, and social leader in 
the rural community. 
1 It is not surprising that the delegates 
of the 1931 convention of the National 
Education Association at Los Angeles, 


- under the leadership of President Willis 
ak A. Sutton, agreed to ask President 
aa Hoover to call a White House Confer- 


il ence to discuss and agree upon the needs 
of the rural child and his teacher. It was 
‘ples also decided that after the White House 
> Conference was held each of the state 
ryity governors should be asked to call a simi- 
| lar conference in the respective states to 
‘hers acquaint the people with the real need 
and great inequalities that exist. There 
an oversupply of teachers in the city 
and an equally great lack of adequately 
‘tained teachers for rural schools. 
According to the federal census there 
Was no loss in the total rural popula- 
tion until after 1920. Have we forgotten 
that America’s first great leaders lived 
inthe rural areas and that many of our 
Present urbanites are doing whatever 
they can to establish a country home 
and to make frequent visits to parks or 















L. W. HACKER 


country clubs in order to obtain those 
elements so essential to the abundant 
life? The natural solarium, the purest of 





|: ong PEOPLE are deeply interested 
in the welfare of their children. 
But rural parents frequently fail to 
understand the large contribution 
which the schools can make to the 
future wellbeing of their children. They 
fail to recognize that an effective school 
can guide and encourage the mental, 
social, and physical growth of their 
children. This limited view of educa- 
tion is due largely to the fact that edu- 
cational leaders have failed to interpret 
the broader aspects of the educational 
program to rural people—NEA Re- 
search Bulletin, “The Outlook for Ru- 
ral Education,” September, 1931. 





air, the freshest of food, and the absence 
of disturbing noises are factors of health 
which many city children cannot enjoy. 
The rural areas can, should, and are be- 
ing made more attractive by the aboli- 
tion of social isolation and by making 
living conditions more attractive. Mod- 
ern improvements cannot be raised in 
the fields of the farmer nor manufac- 
tured in the smaller rural villages. The 
industries of the cities may supply them 
just as soon as the farmer receives an 
income that will insure “cost of produc- 
tion plus a fair profit.” Cost of produc- 
tion includes increased taxes, interest 
on mortgages, and a score of other items. 

The education of the rural teacher, 
the salary, the school term, and the 
school plant should be made attractive. 
Just as the wealth of our great cities is 
called upon to support their schools, so 
must the wealth of our larger units, the 
county, state, and nation, be called upon 
to supply the needs of the rural child 
and his teacher. 

Should the education of the elemen- 
tary rural teacher differ from that of the 
urban elementary teacher? To answer 
this question we should first state the 
meaning of our terms. A teacher is one 
who knows the great ideals of the race, 
exemplifies them in his own life, and 
passes them on to others. Rural is de- 
fined by the federal census as meaning 
all places of less than 2500 in popula- 
tion. This includes village, consolidated, 
two- and one-room schools. About 42 
percent of the total population accord- 
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The Education of Teachers 


The Education of Rural Teachers 


Director, Division of Rural Education, State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


ing to the 1930 census is engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Education is “growth,” “adjustment,” 
“complete living,” and the “liberation of 
intelligence for the service of humanity.”’ 
The objectives are more specifically 
stated as health, worthy home life, fun- 
damental processes, vocations, citizen- 
ship, leisure, and character. Both rural 
and urban groups accept these common 
basic objectives and ideals of the race. 
In order that these objectives may be 
obtained, “the curriculum must draw 
freely upon the experiences of the child, 
upon the educational resources of the 
community, and must supply whatever 
the environment lacks to round out and 
complete the life experiences of an Amer- 
ican child.”’ Good teaching should begin 
“with the child’s world and use the com- 
mon objects, phenomena, and activities 
as means of education.” 

Is it not important that the teacher 
be acquainted with the child’s world, 
the common objects that he uses, and the 
activities that he performs during vaca- 
tion as well as before and after school? 
Swine and cows are farm factories pro- 
ducing food. The farm labor, the farm 
business, and the marketing of products 
require business ability. The American 
farmer lives in the midst of thousands 
of his plant and animal factories that 
need his attention. The farmstead fur- 
nishes for the farm family, the hotel, 
restaurant, water system, park, office, 
elevator, dairy, garage, storage ware- 
houses, power, and enough work so that 
all the children may be apprentices to 
varied types of farm tasks. 

Is this method of rural living different 
from that of the traveling salesman or 
the man who has an office downtown or 
the man who does piece work in a fac- 
tory or the man who lives on the third 
floor of an apartment with no ground 
spaces for play or gardens? Altho the 
home life is different, this may not be 
sufficient reason to differentiate in the 
training of rural teachers. The actual 
work to be done in this type of a school 
needs analysis. Such analyses have been 
excellently summarized in the studies of 
Verne McGuffey, Ralph Eyeman, and 
others. Judgments as summarized by 
Mabel Carney and W. M. Robinson give 
further evidence of differences as pointed 
out by American educators. Carney 
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names the following chief reasons for 
partial differentiation in rural teacher 
education: physical, social, economic 
experiences of children; organization, 
handicaps, and opportunities of rural 
pupils involving greater responsibility 
and demands upon the rural teacher; and 
retardation and neglect of rural schools. 

Children attending urban schools com- 
ing from families of coal-miners, factory 
laborers, and capitalists differ also in 
some of the above factors but it is doubt- 
ful if the differences between urban areas 
vary in as many factors as do those be- 
tween the rural and urban. Too often the 
rural teacher has to teach all eight 
elementary grades [supervising seven 
grades while one class is reciting], per- 
form the administrative duties of a prin- 
cipal in addition to the regular teaching 
duties, [The special duties as principal 
are recognized by a $100 bonus in Mary- 
land.] and get along without a supervis- 
ing principal. 

The standard consolidated or village 
school lessens many of the special rural 
problems that must be shouldered by one 
teacher but there is still the need of the 
knowledge of the sociology of rural life 
and the knowledge and understanding 
of the problems peculiar to a consolidated 
school such as transportation, dormi- 
tories, lunching, adult education, recrea- 
tion, and community-center activities. 
Some important problems for the future 
successful teachers college are selection 
of students, curriculum guidance as to 
needs of the state, building of curric- 
ulums which provide for basic teaching 
needs and specialization, placement, and 
followup work to assure success and to 
locate weaknesses in the teacher-educa- 
tion process. 

After the teachers college has discov- 
ered by entrance requirements that the 
preparatory teacher has the scholastic 
background and the needed physical 
characteristics, then the student should 
be given guidance in choosing the proper 
curriculum so as to avoid later disap- 
pointments. State departments should aid 
in furnishing statistics for the past, pres- 
ent, and predicted needs in the profes- 
sion. A properly educated teacher is 
needed for every type of school that the 
state approves as part of its school 
system. 

Those special subjects which are so 
important to the success of the rural 
teacher are the sociology of rural life, 
elementary sciences with the approach 
thru nature study and agriculture, rural 
education including organization and 
management, and apprentice teaching. 
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In a two-year or 60-hour course these 
subjects need not take more than ten 
hours of the training requirements. 

Courses in the junior and senior years 
of a four-year rural curriculum should 
consist of rural leadership or social con- 
trol, administration of rural schools in 
the larger school units, rural supervision, 
and skill development in schools that 
furnish needed natural situations. These 
advanced courses may not total more 
than ten hours. This would give 20 
hours of differentiated work out of the 
120 hours required for college gradua- 
tion. The education of rural teachers is 
being attempted by various methods in 
the different states. In Connecticut all 
teachers who take work in the teachers 
colleges are required to take a course 
in rural education. Indiana offers a rural 
license for those who teach in the one- 
teacher schools. Many states require only 
an elementary-school certificate as a 
prerequisite to rural teaching. 

Connecticut, which is predominately 
urban, believes that all teachers should 
have some rural education in order to be 
helpful, understanding, and sympathetic. 
Indiana offers a three-track plan in ob- 
taining elementary-school licenses. These 
are rural, intermediate-grammar, and 
primary. Students who pursue the rural 
courses for one year are not penalized by 
changing to an upper or a lower grade 
curriculum. Indiana admits that the dif- 
ferences are not great but yet they are 
important enough to justify the taking of 
method courses covering all eight grades 
and student teaching in a one-teacher 
school. The third plan or “laissez faire”’ 
policy on the part of both the state and 
the student is indefinite and uncertain. 
Several states that follow this practise 
have rural divisions in their teachers 
colleges. Progressive schoolboards and 
county superintendents make excellent 
use of these departments, altho many ele- 
mentary schoolboards are likely to em- 
ploy a trained high-school teacher with a 
French-Latin major instead of one who is 
trained to teach the fundamental proc- 
esses. 

The saying that “there is no greater 
inequality than the equal treatment of 
unequals” is certainly appropriate in this 
case. Rural teachers with their greater 
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tasks to perform have been those with the 
least training, the shorter terms, the 
poorer attendance of pupils, the smaller 
salaries, the shorter tenure, and the least 
experience. When one reads The Pupil 
Status in Rural Elementary Schools by 
George C. Kyte and Education Achieve. 
ment of One-Teacher and of Larger Rural 
Schools by Timon Covert, one cannot 
help but wonder why the rural pupils 
have done so well in the various states 
where scientific investigations have been 
made. In nearly every case the pupils 
from the smaller schools ranked below 
the urban pupils in mental age, achieve- 
ment, and age-grade status. Such com: 
parative studies of achievement quotients 
that rate the pupils from the larger 
schools at five to fifteen points above 
those from the smaller rural schools 
frequently fail to take effort into con 
sideration. Let us compare such factors 
as years of teacher education, length of 
school term in months, percentage of at- 
tendance, average years of education of 
the parents, and the yearly salary in the 
number of hundreds of dollars paid the 
teacher. An urban teacher who has two 
years of training beyond the high school 
[14 years], a school term of nine months, 
a ninety percent attendance, education of 
parents averaging nine years, and an an- 
nual salary of ‘$1200 as against a rural 
teacher who has half a year of training 
beyond high schgel [12.5 years], a school 
term of eight Months, an eighty percent 
attendance, gducation of parents averag- 
rs, and an annual salary of 
give more than twenty per 
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ying back to a larger appreciation 

virtues of improved rural life 
Universal education in our democracy 
must Serve as a balance wheel and keep 
us from making the errors of other great 
empires of the past. True happiness is 
not found in the anemic conditions of the 
fourth generation of urban dwellers. 

The people of the rural areas have 
need of the products of our cities and 
they will buy them when our economit, 
social, and educational structures can be 
properly adjusted. Without the turning 
of the wheels of industry in our citié 
how can the inhabitants survive? The 
farmer was selfsufficient less than a cer 
tury ago but can the city man ever bt 
selfsufficient without the farmer? Ead 
of these groups is a complement to th 
other in our modern civilization. The 
golden rule must be enthroned or W 
shall be crucified on the cross of selfish 
ness. 
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| HE CHART BELOW—which was pre- 
pared for Congress by the National 


Committee on Education by Radio 
—shows how the power trust radio in- 
terests have succeeded in gaining control 
of the air. They have seen to it that the 
college stations got the poorest channels 
or have crowded them off the air en- 
tirely. Have they not, at the same time, 
sought, thru privately appointed and 
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| National Broadcasting 
Company 


Columbia Broadcasting 
System 


All Educational 
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All Other 
Broadcasters 






The Gift and Favor Form of Bribery 


financed committees in New York, to 
dominate American education by radio? 
{ Have they not sought to perpetuate 
this menacing system by giving free time 
on the air to educational authorities, 
civic and educational associations, and 
leading citizens? Are they not using the 
friendly associations thus established be- 
tween their representatives and public to 
diffuse subtle propaganda? Does not this 


Radio Notes for Class Study 







gift and favor form of bribery resemble 
that which the railroads used in an ear- 
lier period of corruption when free passes 
were issued to all candidates for public 
office? Isn’t it time for school people to 
be careful? Are not freedom of speech 
and control of education by the people 
the very foundations of a democratic 
civilization? Urge your congressmen to 
protect the rights of your state. 





The Power Trust 


and the 


Public Schools 


183.99 


108.02 





Units of radio facilities assigned to education as compared to chain 
broadcasting as of November 28, 1931. 
included all stations owned, operated by, or affiliated with each chain. 





The question of monopoly in radio communication must be squarely met.—Herbert Hoover. 





Under chain assignments are 























| Does this assignment 
| of radio facilities rep- 

resent the importance 
| the Federal Radio 
| Commission attaches 
| to education? 
































Vitalized Group Study and Faculty Meetings 


T IS ASSUMED that no teacher training 
if institution claims to graduate a fin- 

ished product, even after four col- 
lege years of preparation interrupted, it 
may be, by periods of valuable experi- 
ence in the field. If we are to claim to 
be members of a profession, we must 
hold to the necessity for, and the possi- 
bility of, continuity of training so long as 
growth is maintained.”—Frederick L. 
Whitney, State Teachers College, Gree- 
ley, Colorado, in American School Board 
Journal. 

“Our business demands an adequat > 
professional preparation. It demands, 
further, that we keep abreast the latest 
ideas of educational sociology, educa- 
tional psychology, and teaching technics. 
It calls for a professional spirit of co- 
operation. May it never be said of any- 
one of us that we have discontinued our 
professional education. May it never be 
intimated that anyone of us has forgot- 
ten to keep in touch with modern educa- 
tional thought.”—-L. W. Feik, superin- 
tendent, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The school today stands at the center 
of American life. This generation of 
teachers faces a challenge to be informed. 
The need for broad and constant reading 
is particularly great among the teaching 
group which in a sense stands between 
today’s progress and tomorrow’s promise 
to the young people of the world. To 
maintain a familiarity with what is hap- 
pening requires persistent and thought- 
ful study. 

Just as the growing enrolment in state 
and national education associations is a 
part of a worldwide movement toward 
corporate action and planning, so vital- 
ized group study is a part of an intel- 
lectual awakening which extends far 
beyond the teaching profession. 

In the December 1931 JourNAL, H. G. 
Shields, writing on “The Abolition of 
Economic Illiteracy,” says: “Many 
teachers know but little about the tax- 
ing system which is such an important 
determinant of their own welfare.” The 
Washington Educational Journal. does 
more than mention this idea; the Decem- 
ber 1931 issue contains an article, ‘Pub- 
lic School Finance in Washington,” pre- 
pared as a lesson for group study and 
discussion. The foreword of the article 
states: 

It is for the purpose of aiding teachers not 
only to realize that Washington is now facing 


unusual tax difficulties, but also to understand 
the direction which tax revision must ulti- 


mately take, that this series of questions and 
answers is formulated. Each month the tax 
page should be studied individually by teachers. 
It would be still better if this tax material were 
made the basis for regular group study and 
discussion. Most valuable of all would be the 
application to local conditions in each com- 
munity. 


The variety of material in this issue 
of the JouRNAL offers many vital topics 
for discussion: 


“Teachers Interpreting the Schools.” This 
was prepared to answer requests of readers. It 
points out ideas to emphasize and ways to use 
Journat and Association material. 

“Education for Home and Family.” Can you 
use this in parent-teacher groups? 

“Vitalized Commencements.” Isn’t it easier 
to vitalize an institution already established 
than to create a new one? Have you interested 
your senior class in studying the objectives of 
education ? 

“Shall Wages and Salaries Be Reduced?” 
How does Mr. Leiserson say the effects of de- 
pressions on employment and wages are 
brought about? 

“The Art of Living.” Is there any point in 
Henry Turner Bailey’s formula for the art of 
living which is new to you? 

“Some Major Themes Underlying Instruc- 
tion in Arithmetic.” This article contains 
points which might be considered in curriculum 
revision or in teaching. 

“Developing and Selecting Textbooks.” How 
are textbooks selected in your school? What is 
the cure for textbook begging ? 

“Education: A Profession for Men.” Are the 
schools in your state which educate teachers 
showing an increase in men students? What 
factors are making education an attractive 
career for men? 

“Mental Hygiene of the Classroom Teacher.” 
The questions in bold type in this article are 
excellent for discussion. Can you think of 
teachers who illustrate these points? 


Some of the many statements which 
come to the JouRNAL office telling about 
group study and faculty meetings in vari- 
ous schools are given below. They show 
plans and the enjoyment which teachers 
are finding in professional study. 


This year we have been studying and dis- 
cussing the new State of Maine course of study, 
meeting in grade groups, but there are oppor- 
tunities for correlation with some of the excel- 
lent, pertinent articles found in the NEA Jour- 
NAL.—Vernie B. Skillin, Springvale, Maine. 


It has been our practise for sometime to use 
the NEA Journar in our building meetings. 
Principals have reported that both they and 
their teachers find it interesting and worth- 
while——William Harris, sup’t, Decatur, III. 


We have been using Tue Journat for discus- 
sion and study in our school reading circle. 
We meet for an hour the first Monday in every 
month and use the first part of our meeting in 
the study of THe Journat.—Anna R. Baily, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Our faculty meets on the second Thursday 
of the month. Three teachers give reports oj 
the research work from THE JOURNALS. Th 
assistant county superintendent then summa. 
rizes the highlights. Every teacher looks for. 
ward to a discussion of these important prob. 
lems.—Marvin O. Werley, principal, Stouchs. S 


Conve 


burg, Pennsylvania. Review 
One plan we have used is to designate som a 
peri 


teacher to report at the meeting which artick 
she thought best and why; maybe two other S 
to question this choice and a general discussion B patriot 
to follow. We are interested right now in study. Was) 
ing “Grade Marks and What They Mean’ Br 


Perhaps it would be well to say how little they del 
mean.—Lucy Mason Holt, principal, Norfolk, Toml 
Virginia. ma 

For three years the rural teachers of Branch Da 
County, Michigan, have been meeting in regu- Linco 
lar monthly teachers’ meetings by township sup 
groups. The teachers gather at the most cen- Old ¢ 
trally located school in the township at th ber 
close of the school day. They choose their chair. Ro 
man, and with the help of the county commis Si 


sioner, carry on a program thruout the year 















In some of the groups, reports from THE Jour-§ presidin 
NAL have been used and found very valuabk fF of sch 
Children of the various grades are brought tof Depa 
gether thru these groups for speed and compre Address 
hension tests in order to make comparisons anf Unive 
determine levels. Speakers meet the groups a M 
various times and speak on the subjects taught 
in oneroom schools. A ‘great deal is accom-§ [resent 
plished thru these meetings. Teachers are mor Speaker: 
professional, more industrious, more resourct-—F A J]. 
ful, and more loyal to each other.—Fern E Der 
Bickford, commissioner of schools, Coldwater acte 
Michigan. Frank 
“ag 
Schools which are studying social ani ar 


economic issues and the interpretation 0! Re: 


the school to the public which it serve,— Ass 
will find excellent help in “Childhooif Charl 
and the Depression: A Look Ahead” pre Bm 
pared by the NEA Research Divisionf 4 ¢, 
The January 1932 bulletin of the Def Educatic 
partment of Elementary School Princ-f Judd, 

sity o 


pals contains a symposium on radio it 
education, the plans of the committe M 














on certification, and news which wilf Pigrima 
interest workers in this key group. Th yy 
1932 yearbook of the Department f>,,.,.. 
Superintendence to be distributed at 189 sity 
convention, February 20 to 25, is @§ dent. 
character education. This yearbook is ™ Nat 
valuable contribution to a vital subject ; ~ 
The articles in the December JouRNF s4.50) 5 
ranked highest by vote of many reades ped 
are: | Met 
First, “The Lost Radiance of the Christiat 
Religion” by L. P. Jacks; second, “Idealis® Tu 
the Need of the Hour,” editorial; third, “To Them 
Abolition of Economic Illiteracy” by H. 6 
Shields; fourth, “Values of the Social Histo! Presiding 
for Teachers” by Caroline B. Zachry; AHAB of sche 


“The Schools and International Goodwill” 1 The ¢, 
Floyd T. Goodier. Broom 








y 
of 


Department of Superintendence 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR WASHINGTON MEETING, FEBRUARY 20-25, 1932 


n Convention Theme—Education, our Guide, and our Safeguard, and one of the Chief Sources of our Spiritual Life, our Cultural 


a- 
t- 
b- Saturday, February 20, 4:00 P. M. 
S- 


Review of convention exhibits by the president 
and other officers of the Department of Su- 


> perintendence and the NEA. 
c 
ers Sunday, February 21, 2:00 P. M. 


ion} Patriotic Pilgrimages: 

dy- Washington Monument, leader, Edwin C. 

in.” Broome, superintendent of schools, Phila- 

hey delphia. 

olk, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, leader, Nor- 
man R. Crozier, superintendent of schools, 


ad Dallas. 

-2u- Lincoln Memorial, leader, George C. Bush, 
ship superintendent of schools, South Pasadena. 

cen. Old Christ Church, Alexandria, leader, Her- 
the bert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
: Rochester. 

nair- 

mis. Sunday, February 21, 4:00 P. M. 

y eat Vesper Service 


OUrF Presiding—Edwin C. Broome, superintendent 

abl of schools, Philadelphia, and president of the 

tto-— Department of Superintendence. 

apre-F Address—Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president, 

sam— University of Southern California. 

we Monday, February 22, 8:45 A. M. 

com: 
mOor® Speakers: 

urc-F 868A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, 

mn £ Denver, Chairman, Commission on Char- 

vate! acter Education. 

Frank N. Freeman, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


Presentation of the Yearbook on Character 
Education 


| an Mrs. John K. Norton, associate director, 
On 0! Research Division, National Education 
TVES, Association. 
hoot ©Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
’ Birmingham. 
a Patriotic Ceremony at 10:15 oclock, the hour 


of George Washington's birth. 

De Education, the Nation’s Safeguard—Charles H. 
rinc-§ Judd, director, School of Education, Univer- 
lio inf Sity of Chicago. 


nittet Monday Afternoon, February 22 
. wil Pilgrimage to Mount Vernon. 


Monday, February 22, 8:00 P. M. 
Convocation of George Washington Univer- 
oe een, Cloyd Heck Marvin, presi- 
nt. 


The National Commission on the Enrichment 
of Adult Life—James A. Moyer, State De- 
partment of Education, Boston, Chairman. 
School-Building Planning and Construction— 
presiding, Elmer T. Peterson, College of 
Education, University of Iowa. 

‘lied departments and organizations. 


Tuesday, February 23, 8:45 A. M. 
Theme: The Present Crisis and Public 
Education 


Presiding—Norman R. Crozier, superintendent 
of schools, Dallas. 


€ crisis defined—President Edwin C. 
Toome. 















i “The 
H. 6 
istor) 
; fifth 
ill” bY 











Growth, and our Material Power. 


What the public is getting and may expect 
from adequate expenditures for education— 
George D. Strayer, professor of educational 
administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Important 


PECIAL railroad rates, one and one 
half fare for the round trip. Iden- 

tification certificates furnished to 
members of the N. E. A. on request. 
Write Secretary J. W. Crabtree, N. E. 
A. headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., or your 
state director, or your state secretary. 
If you neglect to get in advance your 
identification certificate and purchase 
a round trip ticket, no adjustment of 
fare can be made after arrival at Wash- 
ington. Sale begins in eastern territory 
February 14, final return limit thirty 
days from date of sale. Validation at 
regular ticket offices in Washington. 

Sleeping room’ reservations are 
handled through the Washington Con- 
vention Bureau, Augustus Gumpert, 
director, 1730 H Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Convention headquarters, registra- 
tion, postoffice, and exhibits are located 
in the Washington Auditorium. 











How shall the crisis be met?—David E. 
Weglem, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more, Chairman, Committee on School Costs. 

Improved methods of financing education— 
Russell Dearmont, Missouri State Senator, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Report of Committee on Financing Educational 
Research. 

Nomination of officers. 


Tuesday, February 23, 2:00 P. M. 


Administrative groups arranged according to 
size of city. Departments and allied organi- 
zations. 


Tuesday, February 23, 8:00 P. M. 


Theme: American Education—Past, Present, 

and Future 

From past to present—Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

American education today—Frank P. Graves, 
State Commissioner of Education, Albany, 
mF. 

Future needs and prospects—Henry Suzzallo, 
director, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, New York City. 


Wednesday, February 24, 8:45 A. M. 


Theme: Education as a Source of Our 
Spiritual Life and Cultural Growth 


Intangible values—Florence Hale, president of 
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the National Education Association, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Art in education—Lorado Taft, sculptor, Chi- 
cago. 

Music in education—Walter Damrosch, music 
director, New York City. 

Literature in education—John H. Finley, the 
New York Times, New York City. 

Business session: 

Reports of Committees 

Lay relations, Charles S. Meek, superintendent 
of schools, Toledo, Chairman. 

Audit, Louis Nusbaum, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


Election of Officers 
Ballot Box open 11:00 A. M.-6:00 P. M. 


Wednesday, February 24, 2:00 P. M. 
Discussion groups arranged according to sub- 
jects. Allied departments and organizations. 


Wednesday, February 24, 6:00 P. M. 
College dinners. 


Wednesday, February 24, 8:00 P. M. 
Theme: Education for a Changing Social, 
Economic, and Political World 
Education for a changing social world—Speaker 

to be announced. 

Education for a changing economic world— 
Speaker to be announced. 

Education for a changing political world— 
Mark Sullivan, editor and author, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Thursday, February 25, 8:45 A. M. 


Education as a national enterprise—Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, secretary, Department of the 
Interior. 

Business session—Report of Committee on 
Resolutions, Paul C. Stetson, superintendent 
of schools, Indianapolis, Chairman. 


Thursday, February 25, 2:00 P. M. 
Theme: Promoting the Physical and Mental 
Health of School Children 
Presiding, Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 

schools, Atlanta. 
Promoting the physical and mental health of 
school children 
1. Thru physical preparation of the pre- 
school child 
2. Thru approved courses of study 
3. Thru properly directed medical inspec- 
tion and followup work 
4. Thru wellorganized recreational pro- 
grams 
Speakers—Frederick W. Maroney, director of 
health education, Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
Jay B. Nash, associate professor of physical 
education, School of Education, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Introduction of newly elected officers. 
Thursday, February 25, 8:00 P. M. 
Historical pageant under the auspices of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion in honor of the Department of Super- 
intendence—Percy Jewett Burrell, director. 
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Abraham Lincoln and 
‘Temperance = 





directior 


their hopes—their desire to get on and up in the world, |} **" 


leads tl 
Double 


to realize their best selves by doing right and being 
right. On February 22, 1842, before the Washingtonian i 
Society of Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln delivered a great Ts 


January 
bers hay 


address from which the following sentences are taken: When J is 
one who has long been known as a victim of intemperance |: 
bursts the fetters that have bound him, and appears before 
his neighbors “clothed and in his right mind,” and stands 
up with tears of joy trembling in his eyes, to tell of the mis- 
eries once endured, now to be endured no more forever; of}: 
his once naked and starving children, now clothed and fed | 
comfortably; of a wife long weighed down with a broken heart, 
now restored to health, happiness, and renewed affection; } ‘**: 
there is a logic and an eloquence in it that few human feelings }.: *: 
can resist. § Of our political revolution in ’76 we are all justly i": 
proud. It has given us a degree of political freedom outweigh: }.2%: 
ing that of any other nation on earth. Turn now to the tem- 
perance revolution. In it we shall find a stronger bondage }« 
broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed; 
in it, more of want supplied, more disease healed, more sot: 
row assuaged; by it no orphans starving, no widows weeping.} Ce 
How nobly distinguished that people who shall have planted Te 
and nurtured to maturity both the political and moral free} : 
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ET US NOT FORGET that we live in pregnant 
L and decisive times. It is probable that 
our descendants will envy us the dawn thru 
which, without knowing it, we are passing, 
just as we envy those who took part in the 
age of Pericles, in the most glorious days of 
Roman greatness, and in certain hours of the 
Italian Renaissance. The splendid dust that 
clouds the great movements of men shines 
brightly in the memory, but blinds those who 
raise it and breathe it, hiding from them the 
direction of their road and, above all, the 
thought, the necessity or the instinct that 
leads them.—Maurice Maeterlinck in The 
Double Garden. 


New Life Enlistments 


HE NUMBER of life members enroled in 
_.. National Education Association on 
January 1 was 4800. The following life mem- 
bers have been reported since the January 
JOURNAL: 


CatirorNniA—Grace I. Ball, Willa E. Ballard, Anna 
Louise Barney, Mrs. Anna C. Bunce, Beatrice Clif- 
ford, Wilbur A. Hamman, Carrie A. Hayden, Mary 
C. Hutton, Clayton F. Palmer, F. J. Pribble, Georgia 
N. Rhoades, Bessie G. Rouse, Minnie Taylor, Paul 
E. Webb. 

ConNECTICUT—Margaret C. Gray, Mary G. Moody. 

District oF CoLtuMBiA—-Samuel H. Thompson. 

Hawai—Joe Chalmer Harper. 

Ittinois—Carl L. Anderson, Otto Emil Geppert, 
Andrea T. Hansen, Lillian M. Hawkins, Sarah Louise 
Herrick, C. M. Himmel, Nellie P. Lees, Frank L. 
Richardson, Charles F. Scherrer. 

InpiANA—Lora A. Lewis, Carrie Strole. 

Kansas—Oscar Ira Scott. 

Maine—Milton Ermond Higgins, John L. Hooper, 
Ethel M. Nevins. 

MassacHUsETTS—Sarah A. Cavanagh, A. Lincoln 
Filene, Alice Louise Harris, Frank S. Livermore, 
Anna Theresa Marble, Caroline J. Trommer. 

MicuicgAaN—C,. L. Anspach, Gerald F. Bush, Helen 
J. Hanlon, Albert B. Keenan, C. Gertrude Phelps, 
Dorman Post, Clarence Vliet, W. A. L. Willard. 

Minnesota—Jean Unquhart Dutton, Katharine 
Leonard. 

Missourr—Kate G. Hurley, Lulu Evelyn Kilpatrick. 

NepraskKA—Leah Schofield. 

New Jersey—Edison E. Bresett, Anna S. Fay, 
Ida E. Housman, Mary M. Hunt, Mary I. Saddler, 
Mrs. Clara Carr Stallard. 

New York—Mrs. Calla Louise King Engle, Made- 
line B. Howe, Richard K. Piez. 

On1l0—Gladys M. Colburn, W. E. Hutchinson, 
Dr. Edna Rickey Lotz, Bertha M. Luckey, David R. 
Lyons, Cora Miller McClanahan, Charles H. Parrett, 
W.L. Shuman, Julia B. Slenker, A. Hobart Young. 

Orecon—Nettie F. Berryman, Mabel E. Pringle. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Harriet Blackburn, Elisabeth 
Knight Eyre, Ruth E. Fisher, Grace E. Harbold, Guy 
N. Hartman, Glenn H. Houghton, Paul E. Klinedinst, 
Lucy §, McCarty, Dorothy Milhous, Joseph R. Mil- 

, Dorothy Murdock, William S. Owen, Natalie 
Anne Petty, Sarah B. Place, M. R. Schrock, Alice 
P. Weaver, Westminster College. 

PHipPinr IstiaNps—Arcadio Alarcon, Dr. Godo- 
redo G. Calub, Federico Piedad, Isidro Salvador. 

Texas—Walter §S. Benson, Henrietta Boyd, 
a a Earthman, Mrs. Olivia L. Robertson, 

.M. Sims. 

Urak—Simon P. Eggertsen. 

Vincinia—Charlotte S. Grimes, Flossie J. Jackson. 

EST VIRGINIA—Lucile R. Goodall. 
SCONSIN—R. B. Everill. 


| 














Completed Enrolments 


T™ FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 
* their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
Nonal Education Association since the list 
"ts pubished in the January JOURNAL: 








Fourteen Years 


CrorD0— Pueblo, District Number 20, Columbian, 
Tona, Danforth. 







Thirteen Years 


Ca.ceAD0—Pueblo, District Number 20, Bessemer, 
tral Grade, Edison, Minnequa. 


Builders of Our Profession 


Twelve Years 


Cotorapo—Pueblo, District Number 20, Carlile, Lake 
View, Wildeboor. 

ILLiINois—Moline, Lincoln, Willard. 

Missourt—St. Joseph, St. Joseph Public Schools, 





ENRY L. STEVENS, Jr., Warsaw, North 
Carolina, newly elected commander of the 
American Legion, which cooperates each year 
with the National Education Association in 
the observance of American Education Week. 





Bartlett Elementary, Bartlett High (Colored), Ben- 
ton Junior-Senior High, Blair, Bliss Junior High, 
Central High, Douglass, Thomas A. Edison, Eugene 
Field, Floyd, Hall, Hosea, Humboldt, Hyde, Junior 
College, Lafayette Junior-Senior High, Lincoln, 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Longfellow, McKinley, 
Musser, Neely, Noyes, John J. Pershing, Robidoux 
Junior High, Sherwood, South Park, Washington, 
Webster, Whittier, Young. 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln, Bancroft, Capitol, Everett Junior 
High, Hawthorne, Hayward, Whittier Junior High, 
Willard. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Knoxville Junior High. 


Eleven Years 


I__tinois—Moline, Logan. 

Maine—Dexter, Pleasant Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Brookline, Edward Devotion, Run- 
kle. 

Nesraska—Lincoln, Belmont, Elliott, Hartley, Long- 
fellow, Normal, Park, Randolph, Saratoga. 

On10—Lorain, Brownell, Harrison, Lowell. 


Ten Years 


ARIZONA—Tucson, Roskruge Elementary, Roskruge 
Junior High. 

CALIFORNIA—Santa Ana, Roosevelt. 

ILLinois—Moline, Central Junior High, John Deere 
Junior High, Garfield, Grennel, Washington. 

MICHIGAN—Grand Rapids, Sibley. 

New Jersey—Long Branch, North Long Branch. 

On10—Lorain, Hawthorne Junior High, High, Lin- 
coln, Whittier Junior High. 


Nine Years 


Arizona—Glendale, Grammar; Phoenix, Wilson. 

CaLIFORNIA—Los Angeles, Melrose Avenue; Santa 
Monica, Garfield, Grant, Jefferson, Roosevelt; 
South Pasadena, E\ Centro Street. 

Hawat—Hakalau, Hakalau; Olaa, Olaa; Papaikou, 
Kalanianaole. 

ILLinois—Dundee, Dundee; Moline, Ericsson, High, 
Irving, McKinley, Roosevelt; Waukegan, Wauke- 
gan Public Schools, Greenwood, North, Special 
Teachers. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Jefferson. 

Massacnusetts—Beverly, Brown; Brookline, Sewall; 
Melrose, Franklin. 

MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor, Bach, Perry; St. Joseph, St. 
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Joseph Public Schools, Garfield, High, Lincoln, 
Washington. 

NesrAskA—Lincoln, Lake View, Prescott. 
Onto—Lorain, Irving Elementary, Irving Junior High, 
Longfellow Elementary, Longfellow Junior High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Friendship. 


Eight Years 


Cairornia—Los Angeles, Amestoy Avenue; Pasa- 
dena, Longfellow. 

Co._orapo—Denver, Ebert, Fairmont, Montclair, Ste- 
vens, Whittier; Pueblo, District Number 20, 
Pueblo Public Schools District Number 20, Bes- 
semer, Carlile, Central Grade, Central High, Cen- 
tral Junior High, Columbian, Corona, Danforth, 
Edison, Lake View, Lincoln, Minnequa, Wildeboor. 

DELAWARE—W ilmington, Public Number 3. 

ILLINOIis—Dundee, Dundee Public Schools, Carpen- 
tersville, Community High, Dundee; Moline, Mo- 
line Public Schools, Williams Carr, Central Junior 
High, John Deere Junior High, Ericsson, Garfield, 
Grant, Grennel, High, Irving, Lincoln, Logan, 
Manual Arts, McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington, 
Willard;Rock Island, Edison, Grant, Hawthorne, 
Irving; Waukegan, Central. 

INDIANA—Elwood, Edgewood; Fort Wayne, Forest 
Park. 

Iowa—Dubuque, Jackson. 

Kansas-—Kansas City, Kansas City Public Schools, 
Abbott, Louisa M. Alcott, Argentine Junior-Senior 
High, Attucks, Bancroft, Clara Barton, Bryant, 
Central, Central Junior High, Chelsea, Columbian, 
Cooper, Douglass, Dunbar, Emerson, John Fiske, 
Franklin, Garrison, Grant, Hawthorne, Major 
Hudson, John J. Ingalls, Irving, Kealing, Library, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Maccochaque, Horace 
Mann, McKinley, Morse, Northeast Junior High, 
Northwest Junior High, Park, Parker, Phillips, 
Noble Prentis, Prescott, Quindaro, Riverview, 
Roosevelt, Rosedale Junior-Senior High, Snow, 
Stanley, Stowe, Sumner High, Mark Twain, Eugene 
Ware, Booker T. Washington, Whitmore, Whittier, 
Frances Willard, Wyandotte High. 

MaAssacHusetts—Beverly, Prospect; Medford, Os- 
good; Melrose, Roosevelt; Swampscott, Clarke. 

MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor, Angell; Grand Rapids, Cold- 
brook, Lexington. 

MINNESOTA— Minneapolis, Irving. 

NeEBRASKA—Lincoln, Lincoln Public Schools, Bancroft, 
Belmont, Bethany, Capitol, Clinton, Elliott, Everett 
Junior High, Hartley, Hawthorne, Hayward, Hunt- 
ington, Irving Junior High, Jackson, Lake View, 
Lincoln High, Longfellow, Normal, Park, Prescott, 
Randolph, Riley, Saratoga, Sheridan, Special Teach- 
ers & Supervisors, Twenty-Sixth and “O’’ Street 
Junior High, Van Fleet, Whittier Junior High, 
Willard. 

New Jersey—Englewood, Lincoln; Long Branch, 
Gregory; Neptune, Ridge Avenue; Summit, Junior 
High; Trenton, Girard. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Fourth Ward. 

On10—Lorain, Lorain Public Schools, Brownell, Fair- 
home, Garden Avenue, Garfield, Harrison, Haw- 
thorne Junior High, High, Irving Elementary, Ir- 
ving Junior High, Lincoln, Longfellow Elementary, 
Longfellow Junior High, Lowell, Oakwood, Whit- 

tier Junior High; Mansfield, Western Avenue. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Morton, Starr; Delaware 
County, Garrettford; Pittsburgh, James E. Rogers. 

SoutH Dakota—Sioux Falls, Meredith. 
Texas—Houston, Alamo. 

VirGcinia—L ynchburg, John Wyatt. 

West Vircinta—Clarksburg, Monticello; Grafton, 
Central, East Grafton, First Ward, High, West 
Grafton. 


Seven Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Henley. 

CaLirorNiA—Los Angeles, Amelia Street, Carpenter 
Street, Commonwealth Avenue, James A. Garfield 
High, Rowan Avenue, Speech Correction Division, 
Thirty-Sixth Street, Union Avenue, Van Ness Ave- 
nue; Monrovia, Mayflower; Oakland, Burckhalter; 
San Francisco, Irving M. Scott; Santa Monica, 
Franklin. 

Co._orapo—Denver, Cole Junior High. 

ILLtINois—E vanston, Orrington; Peoria, Whittier; 
Rock Island, Franklin Junior High, Lincoln; Wat- 
seka, Watseka Public Schools, Community High, 
North Side, South Side. 

MAssACHUSETTS—E verett, Devens. 

MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor, Senior High; Bay City, 
Wonona; Detroit, Pingree, Scripps; Grand Rapids, 
Auxiliary, Straight Street. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Madison, Webster, Whit- 
ney. 

NEBRASKA—O maha, Adams. 

New Jersey—A tlantic City, Brighton Avenue; Cam- 
den, Evered; Long Branch, Long Branch Public 
Schools, Broadway, Garfield, Grammar, Gregory, 
Junior High, Liberty Street, North Long Branch, 
Senior High, West End; Morristown, Speedwell 
Avenue; Sea Isle City, Sea Isle. 

On10—Mansfield, Senior High. 

Orecon—Washington County, District Number 7, 
Peter Boscow, David Hill. 


[Continued on page 73] 
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Membership in Departments of the National Education Association, 193] 


Prepared by the Divisions of Research and Classroom Service 








States 













Total 





Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 










Connecticut 
Delaware. . 
District of Columbia 
Florida Pad 
Georgia 


TORN... «» 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada statis 
New Hampshire...... 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 
North Carolina..... 
North Dakota....... 
| RMA 
Oklahoma. 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania....... 
Rhode Island. ...... 
South Carolina....... 
South Dakota....... 


ee 
Texas. 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 





Washington 
West Virginia. . 
| Wisconsin 
| Wyoming 






| Alaska ia 

| American Samoa... 

| Canal Zone... 
Hawaii : 
Philippine Islands 





Porto Rico 
Virgin Islands 





Foreign 
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| American | Ele- Supervisors | Supervisors 
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1 Institutional members. 
2 Count based on membership from Sept. 1930 up to Dec. 1931. 




















not available. 

















department. 





HIS table shows membership by 

states in eleven departments of the 
National Education Association. Only 
those departments which have a sep- 
arate, extra membership fee are in- 
cluded. All such departments are in- 
cluded with the exception of the 
Department of Social Studies for 
which membership information was 


This type of material is here as- 
sembled for the first time. It illus- 
trates the far-flung interests of the 
Association and shows how wide- 
spread is the membership in every 























The table should be read as follows: 

Alabama has 4 institutional mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, a department of 
the National Education Association. 
Alabama also has 3 individual mem- 
bers in the Department of Adult Ed- 
ucation, 3 members in the American 
Educational Research Association, 48 


members in the Department of Ele- 


mentary School Principals, 13 mem- 
bers in the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, 23 members in the Department 
of Secondary School Principals, 49 
members in the Department of Su- 


perintendence, and 20 members in 
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the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. 

Read the table similarly for other 
states, territories, and foreign coun- 


tries. 


Encourage your associates to 
these departmental groups. Mem 
in the Association comes 


shi 


oin 
T- 
first 


and helps to maintain a broad pro- 
gram of national progress in educa- 
tion. It keeps teachers in touch with 
all phases of the profession. Member- 
ship in the departments is also vital. 
It lays the foundation for professional 
advance at pivotal points in the educa- 
tional enterprise. 
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[Continued from page 71] 
PeNNSYLVANIA—C hester, Graham, Harvey, Howell, 
Larkin, Martin, Thurlon; Warren, Jefferson. 
SouTH _DAKOTA— Sioux Falls, General Beadle. 
Texas—Dallas, Alamo, Stephen F. Austin, James 
Bowie, Cumberland, James S. Hogg, Sam Houston, 
Obadiah Knight, William Lipscomb, Ben Milam, 
Roger Q. Mills, Rosemont; Houston, Eastwood. 


Six Years 


AasaMA—Birmingham, Elyton. 

CaLiroRNIA—Hawthorne, Hawthorne Public Schools, 
Ballona Avenue, Eucalyptus Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
York Street, Clifford Street, Primary Manual Arts 
Division, Soto Street; Oakland, Golden Gate Jun- 
jor High; San Francisco, Francisco Junior High; 
Santa Monica, Madison. 

Cororap0—Denver, Asbury, Byers Junior High, 
South High. 

fuunois—East St. Louis, Signal Hill. 

Kansas—A tchison, Roosevelt. 

KentucKY—A shland, Bayless, Coles Junior High, 
Hager, Means, Senior High. 

Maine—Bath, Mitchell. 

MassACHUSETTS—Beverly, Pleasant View; Revere, 
Julia Ward Howe. 

MicHicAN—Bay City, Whittier; Detroit, Coolidge; 
Dearborn, Garrison, Southwestern. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Willard. 

New Jersey—Hightstown, Primary; Morristown, 
Maple Avenue; Northfield City, Northfield City 
Public Schools; Passaic, Lafayette Number 6. 

Onecon—Washington County, District Number 3, 
Union High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Gartside, Hoskins, McCoy, 
Powell, Booker T. Washington; Kresgeville, Polk 
Township High; Oil City, Innis Street; Pitts- 
burgh, Stephen C. Foster. 

TENNESSEE—Memphis, State Teachers College and 
Training School. 

Texas—Dallas, Mirabeau Lamar, Robert E. Lee, 
John H. Reagon; Port Arthur, Tyrrell. 

Unu—American Fork, Alpine’ District Public 
Schools; Salt Lake City, Columbus. 

VeRMONT—J ohAnson, High. 

Virncinta—Richmond, Oak Grove. 

Five Years 

CairorNiA—Beardsley, Beardsley; Los Angeles, 
Cheremoya, Forty-Ninth Street, Ivanhoe, Malabar 
Street, Modern Languages Division, Penmanship 
Division; Santa Paula, Briggs; Turlock, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell. 

CoLorapo—Denver, Baker Junior High, Bryant- 
Webster, Evans, Grant Junior High, Lake Junior 
High, Stedman, Teller. 

Fioriba—Palmetto, Palmetto Public Schools; Tampa, 
Thomas A. Edison, Thomas Jackson. 

Gforcia—A tlanta, Tenth Street. 

ILuNoIs—River Forest, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington; Rockford, Hallstrom, Wight. 

lowa—Cedar Rapids, Big Springs. 

Kansas—Topeka, Highland Park Public Schools. 
Kentucky—A shland, Crabbe, Oakview, Wylie. 
Maine—Bath, North Grammar. 

MassacHUSETTS—A mesbury, Junior High; Athol, 
Highland; Belmont, Homer; Everett, Horace 
Mann; Medford, James; Pittsfield, Briggs; Wal- 
tham, Phineas Lawrence. 

MicHIGAN—Dearborn, High, Whitmore-Bolles; River 
Rouge, Dunn, Furguson. 

MINNESOTA -Rochester, Rochester Public Schools, 
Central, Edison, Hawthorne, Holmes, Junior-Senior 
High, Lincoln, Northrop. 

MissourI—K ansas City, Wm. A. Knotts. 

New JERSEY—Paterson, Public Number 14. 
Ot10—Canton, Woodland; Cleveland, Chesterfield; 
Piqua, Bennett Junior High, Spring Street, Staun- 
ton Street, Wilder Junior High; Preble County, 
Dixon Township. 

PENNSYLVANIA—-Bradford, Fifth Ward, Second Ward, 
quenior High, Third Ward. 

Exas—Dallas, Leila P. Cowart; Texarkana, Grim. 
_* asatch County, Wasatch County Public 
heels, Charleston, Central, County High, Daniel, 
unior High, North, Midway, Soldier Summit, 
Wallsburg. 

IRGINIA—Richmond, Powhatan. 

he eae Shorewood, Milwaukee, Shorewood Pub- 
ic Schools, Atwater, High, Lake Bluff. 


Four Years 


AUBAMA—Birmin i 
gham, Gate City. 
ANZONA—T olleson, Union High. 

eas Angeles, California Street, Ninety- 
Bighth guteet, Santa Barbara Avenue, Twenty- 
Sen treet; San Diego County, San Dieguito; 
= rancisco, Farragut; San Pedro, Barton Hill; 
Santa Ana, Edison; Santa Monica, Lincoln Junior 


High, McKinley, Washington: pun 
West Whittier.” Washington; West Whittier, 
nt 























igh Denver, Colfax, Sherman, Smiley Junior 


Gnnecricu 

Flo, GUT Stamford, Glenbrook. 

Gamma fen, Hil, aa Hill Public Schools. 
AWatl Hil High ish Avenue. 


L , 
‘NOIS—A urora, J. H. Freeman; Des Plaines, West 


Vision: ; d j 
Frances Willard, Community High; Rock Island, 
oy \NA—Terre Haute, Sandison. 
Ling 2unell Bluffs, "Roosevelt. 
Opek, zarnett, Irving; Hutchinson, Senior High; 
4, Quincy; Wichita, Ingalls. 





MASSACHUSETTS—Everett, Franklin; Leominster, 
Pierce. 

MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor, Donovan; Dearborn, Dear- 
born Public Schools, Garrison, High, Lindbergh, 
Oxford, Southwestern, Whitmore-Bolles; Grand 
Rapids, Burton; Ironwood, Central. 





HE UNEXPECTED DEATH of Dr. Randall J. 

Condon on December 24 is one of the 
greatest of a series of heavy losses to the lead- 
ership of the profession during 1931. His was 
a fineness, a firmness, and a vision which leave 
an endearing monument in the educational life 
of the cities he served and of the nation. 





MINNESOTA—St. Louis Park, Eliot. 
Missouri—Aansas City, J. C. Nichols. 
NEBRASKA—Omaha, Windsor. 

New JERsEY—Cumberland County, Delmont; Morris- 
town, Lafayette. 

New York—Ithaca, Central, East Hill, Fall Creek, 
Open Air, Reconstruction Home, Henry St. John, 
Belle Sherman, South Hill, West Hill; Johnson 
City, F. M. Smith. 

Oun1to—Akron, Teachers College of University of 
Akron; Cincinnati, Whittier; Cleveland, Sackett, 
West Technical High, Woodland; Galion, Galion 
Public Schools, East, Junior High, North, Senior 
High, South; Pigua, Piqua Public Schools, Bennett 
Junior High, Favorite Hill, High, North Street, 
South Street, Special Teachers, Spring Street, 
Staunton Street, Wilder Junior High. 

OreEGoN—A shland, Lincoln. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Middletown, Grammar, Wood Street: 
Montgomery County, Hatfield Joint Consolidated; 
Pittsburgh, Fort Pitt; Reading, Perkiomen; Red- 
stone Township, Allison, Colonial Number 3, Fil- 
bert, Grindstone, Herbert, Orient, Republic, Royal, 
Thompson; Uniontown, Senior High. 

Texas—Dallas, City Park, Cockrell Hill, Eagle Ford; 
Texarkana, Texas Senior High. 

Utan—Duchesne County, Mt. Emmons. 

VirGinia—Newport News, George Washington; Nor- 
folk, Lafayette. 


Three Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Graymont. 

Aoeee— Saree County, School District Number 

CaLirorNia—Alhambra, Ynez; Burbank, Roosevelt; 
Chula Vista, Otay; Coronado, Grammar; Los An- 
geles, Bandini Street, Buchanan, Girard, Sixty- 
First Street; Oakland, Castlemont High; San 
Diego County, Cardiff; San Francisco, Commodore 
Stockton; Santa Monica, Administrative; South 
Pasadena, Los Flores; Venice, Nightingale. 

Co_orapo—Denver, McKinley, Opportunity, Skinner 
Junior High, Smedley, Swansea. 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Silver Lane; West- 
port, Staples High. 

DeELAwAkE—Western New Castle County, Middletown 
(Colored); Wilmington, Public Number 29. 

District or CotumMBia—Washington, Blake. 

GeorGcia—A tlanta, 1. N. Ragsdale, William F. Slaton. 

Hawan—Hilo, Junior High, Kaiwiki, Kapiolani, 
Standard, Union, Waiakeakai, Waiakea-Uka, Waia- 
kea-Waena; Honokaa, Kaapahu; Honomu, Honomu; 
Kalapana, Kalapana; Kapoho, Kapoho; Kaumana, 
Kaumana; Kurtistown, Kurtistown; Laupahoehoe, 
Grammar and Junior High; WNinole, Ninole; 


Paauilo, Paauilo; Pahoa, Pahoa; Pepeekeo, Pe- 
peekeo. 

ILLiNnois—DeKalb, Township High; Des Plaines, Cen- 
tral; Harvey, Harvey Public Schools, Bryant, Cary, 
Holmes, Lowell-Longfellow, Whittier; Reddick, 
Community High; Rockford, Hall. 

INDIANA—Terre Haute, Fairview. 

lowa—Cedar Rapids, Lincoln, Ungraded. 

KeENtTUCKY—Ashland, Ashland Public Schools, Bay- 
less, Coles Junior High, Condit, Crabbe, Hager, 
Hatcher, Means, Oakview, Charles Russell, Senior 
High, Special Teachers and Supervisors, Wylie. 

MarRYLAND—Frederick County, Frederick County 
Public Schools, Adamstown, Brook Hill, Bruns- 
wick High, Buckeystown, Burkittsville, Catoctin 
Furnace, Church Street, East Brunswick, Emmits- 
burg Elementary, Emmitsburg High, Feagaville, For- 
rest, Foxville, Frederick High, Harmont, Ijams- 
ville, Jefferson, Johnsville, Knoxville, Lewistown, 
Liberty Elementary, Liberty High, Middletown 
Elementary, Middletown High, Mt. Pleasant, 
Myersville, New Market, North Market Street, 
Point of Rocks, Sabillasville, Thurmont Elementary, 
Thurmont High, Unionville, Urbana, Walkersville 
Elementary, Walkersville High, Washington Street, 
West Brunswick, Wolfsville, Woodsboro. 

MASSACHUSETTS—E verett, Hamilton. 

MicHiGAN—Detroit, Alger, Angell, Columbus; Grand 
Rapids, East Leonard. 

MINNESoTA—St. Louis Park, Brookside, Fern Hill, 
High, Junior High, Lenox, Lincoln. 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln, College View High, College 
View South. 

New Jersev—Atlantic City, Senior High; Bloomfield, 
Camden, O. V. Catto; Cumberland County, Brown, 
Port Elizabeth, Shiloh; Dunellen, Roosevelt Junior 
High; Montclair, High; West New York, Public 
Number 3. 

New Mexico—Raton, Columbian, Junior High, Long- 
fellow, South Side. 

NortH Caro_Lina—Durham, Holloway Street. 

On10—Canton, Henry S. Martin; Cleveland, Buhrer, 
McKinley; Columbus, Highland Avenue, Linden; 
Preble County, West Elkton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Arnold, Arnold Public Schools, 
Fourth Avenue, High, Leishman Avenue, Platoon; 
Bradford, Fourth Ward; Chester, Patterson, Watts; 
Hanover, Hanover Public Schools, Clearview, 
Eichelberger, Hanover Street, High Street, Junior 
High, Midway, New Baltimore, Senior High; 
Middletown, Susquehanna; Mt. Lebanon, Pitts- 
burgh, Mt. Lebanon Public Schools, High, Julia 
Ward Howe, Lincoln, Edwin Markham, Washington. 

SoutH Dakota—Aberdeen, Garfield, Lincoln, Mon- 
roe, Washington. 

Texas—Dallas, Arcadia Park; Houston, Berry. 

Utran—Duchesne County, Fruitland, Farm Creek, 
Hanna, Basin, Cedarview, Roosevelt High. 

Vircini—Newport News, Walter Reed. 

West VirGIN1IA—Springton, Junior High. 


Two Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, West End High. 

ARIZONA—Yavapai County, School District Number 
31, School District Number 33, School District 
Number 46. 

CairorNiAa—Claremont, High; Crannell, Little River; 
Earlimart, Grammar; Fresno, John Burroughs, 
Morris E. Dailey, Emerson, Fremont, Heaton, Kirk, 
Lafayette, Chester Rowell, E. R. Snyder Continua- 
tion High, Teilman Number 2, Webster; Haw- 
thorne, Washington Street; Los Angeles, Eagle 
Rock, Home Economics Division, Main Street, 
Normandie Avenue, San Pedro Street, Sixty-Sixth 
Street, Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High, Toland 
Way; Los Angeles County, Malago Cove; Oakland, 
Markham, Webster; Santa Ana, Franklin; Siskiyou 
School District, Butte Valley High, Tennant High; 
West Whittier, Guirado. 

Co_orapo—Denver, Ashley, Ellsworth, Emerson, 
Aaron Gove Junior High, Lawrence Street, West 
High; Fort Collins, Franklin, LaPorte Avenue; 
Greeley, Meeker Junior High. 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Woodland. 

DeELAWARE—W ilmington, Howard High, Public Num- 


ber 24. 
Grorcia—Fulton County, Mt. Vernon; Macon, Fort 
Hawkins. 


Hawan—Maui, Hana, Kaeleku; Hilo, Keaukaha; 
Mountain View, Mountain View; Ookala, Ookala; 
Paauhau, Paauhau. 

Ittinois—Rock Island, Denkmann; Shelbyville, Main 
Street. 

INDIANA—Shelbyville, Kibbey, Major, Washington; 
Terre Haute, Warren. 

lowa—Council Bluffs, Franklin; Dubuque, Audubon, 
Central, Franklin, Fulton, Irving, Lincoln, Mar- 
shall, Prescott, Washington Junior High. 

Kansas—Paola, Junior High; Wichita, Fairmount, 
Harry Street. 

Kentucky—Louisville, Morris. 

Maine—R ockland, Camden Street, McLain, Purchase 
Street, Tyler. 

MarYLAND—Frederick County, Creagerstown, New 
Midway, Parkway; Pasadena, Consolidated. 

MASSACHUSETTS—E verett, Lafayette. 

MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor, Mack; Detroit, Pitcher; 
Ecorse, Ecorse Public Schools, High, Public Num- 
ber 1, Public Number 2, Public Number 3; Flint, 
Rankin; River Rouge, River Rouge Public Schools, 
Dunn, Furguson, High, Northrup, Ann Visger; 
Three Rivers, Bishop E. Andrews, Henry P. Bar- 
rows, First Ward, Second Ward. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Stowe, Tuttle. 

MississipP1—Drew, Drew Public Schools. 


—— —- re 


on eng 
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NesraskKA—Omaha, Bancroft, Benson High, Castelar. 


Nevaba—Caliente, District. 

New HAMPSHIRE—Rochester, Rochester Public 
Schools, High. 

New Jersey—Bergenfield, Franklin, Jefferson; Bo- 


Cumberland 
Mauricetown, 
Hightstown Public 


gota, High; Bridgeton, Junior High; 
County, Bacons Neck, Haleyville, 
Robbinstown; Hightstown, 
Schools, High, Primary; Montclair, Spaulding; 
Morristown, Morristown Public Schools, High, 
Lafayette, Mills Street, Speedwell Avenue, George 


Connecticut—Fairfield, 
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Roger Ludlowe High; 


Woodstock, Woodstock. 


District or CoLtumMBia—Washington, Cranch, Tyler. 
FLormwa—Clearwater, South Ward; Daytona Beach, 


Volusia; Jacksonville, Fishweir, Public Number 8; 
Pensacola, J. B. Lockey. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Clara Barton, John Hy 
Lymanhurst, Minnehaha, Rosedale; Rochester, Ry, 
well, Junior College, Special Teachers and Super. 
visors. 

Missouri—Kansas City, Benjamin Harrison; Ki), 
wood, Henry Hough; St. Joseph, Children’s Hom 
Special Teachers and Supervisors; Webster Grove; 
Douglass. ; 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln, Havelock Elementary Centr 
Havelock Elementary Norwood; Omaha, Jefferso, 





Washington Madison, Miller Park, Pickard, Speech Correctio, 
New York—Callicoon, High; Ithaca, Ithaca Public Department. 
Schools, Central, East Hill, Fall Creek, Junior New Hampsuire—Nashua, James B. Crowley: 


Portsmouth, Whipple. 


New Jersey—Atlantic City, Atlantic City Pubjj 
Schools, Brighton Avenue, Chelsea Heights, Gir; 
Vocational, Illinois Avenue, Indiana Avenue, Madi. 
son Avenue, Massachusetts Avenue, Montere 
Avenue, Pennsylvania Avenue, Senior High, Specis 
Teachers and Supervisors, Texas Avenue Specis 
Classes, Venice Park, West Side; Bordentoy 
Bordentown Public Schools, High, Public Numb: 
1, Public Number 3; Clifton, Allwood Number § 
Public Number 1, Public Number 2, Public Nup. 
ber 4, Public Number 5, Public Number 10, Py}. 
lic Number 11, Public Number 12, Public Numbe 
13, Public Number 15; Cumberland County, Buck. 
shutem, Central, North Port Norris, Ormonié 
Heislerville, Heislerville; Highland Park, Lafyy. 
ette; Montclair, Glenfield, Mt. Hebron; Peapac 
Peapack-Gladstone. 


New YorK—Auburn, James Street; Ithaca, Atypical 
Malverne, Davison Avenue. 

Oun1o—Cleveland, WHazeldell; Delphos,  Jeffersy 
High; Lakewood, Horace Mann Junior High; 2» 
dolph, Liberty Township Schools. 

OKLAHOoMA—Tulsa, Grover Cleveland. 

OrEGoN—Washington County District Number } 
Junior High; Washington County District Numbe 
13, Banks; Washington County District Number /! 


High, Open Air, Reconstruction Home, Henry St. 
John, Senior High, Belle Sherman, 
West Hill, Wychoff. 

NortH Carovtina—Elizabeth City, 
Primary Schools. 

NortH Dakora—Farégo, Aggassiz Junior High, Horace 
Mann; Haynes, Haynes Public Schools. 

Ou1o—Lodi, Lodi; Sandusky County, Jackson Towne 
ship, Rollersville. 

OKLAHOMA—Tulsa, Irving. 

Orecon—Estacada, Elementary, Union High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Cheltenham Township, Cheltenham 
High, Cheltenham Junior High, La Mott, Wyncote; 
Lebanon, Mifflin; Middletown, Middletown Public 
Schools, Grammar, High, Susquehanna, Wood 
Street; Reading, Ricktown. 

SoutH Daxota—A berdeen, Aberdeen Public Schools, 
Adams, Garfield, High, Lincoln, McKinley, Mon- 
roe, Henry Neill, Roosevelt Junior High, Simmons 
Elementary, Simmons Junior High, Washington. 

Texas—Dallas, John F. Peeler, Clinton P. Russell; 
Texarkana, Junior High. 

VeERMONT—Burlington, Ira Allen; Rutland, Madison. 

VirGIniAa—H opewell, Du Pont, Highland Park; Lynch- 
burg, Monroe; Newport News, Eighteenth Street 
(Colored); Washington, High. 

West Vircinra—Crab Orchard, Crab Orchard; 
Sophia, Sophia. 


South Hill, 
Elizabeth City 





WiscoNSsIN—Mauston, Mauston Public Schools. Timber. 
PENNSYLVANIA—A vella, Independence Township 
Current Year Chester, Wetherill; Erie, Columbus, Lakewood 


Ford City, Ford City Public Schools; Freepor, 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Lee. R Freeport; Hanover, Special Teachers and Supe 
ALaska—Cordova, Cordova. ELVIL DEWEY, author of Dewey Decimal =: a Bheam, Cooperdale, Hudso 
Arizona—Gila Bend, Gila Bend; Phoenix, Balsz; as . ° ae ° : sborn, Park Avenue, Rosedale, Roxbury; Le 

Yavapai County, District Number 2. 7 classification for libraries; pioneer in anon, Burrowes, Fairview, Garfield, Higbee, Hear 
CALirorNia—Alhambra, Ramona; Burbank, Ralph simpler spelling, adult education, and leisure Houck, Lincoln, Stevens; Pittsburgh, Bane; Re 


kin, Rankin Borough Public Schools, Hawkiw 
Grade, Hawkins High, McCrady, Public Number! 
Public Number 2, Special Teachers and Supe 
visors; Redstone Township, Rowes Run; Roger 
ville, Center Township Vocational High. 


Puerto Rico—Fajardo, Escuela Ramon Quinoni 


Waldo Emerson; Calwa City, Calwa; Fresno, Ben- 
jamin Franklin; Gridley, Union High; Hawthorne, 
Williams Street; Irvine, Irvine; Los Angeles, 
Americanization Division, Annadale Boulevard, 
Art Division, Canoga Park, Commercial Education 
Division, Griffin Avenue, Industrial Arts Division, 


education, who died December 26, 1931, at 
the age of eighty years. 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades Division, Music gg mr A neg a cg Mle ee Keanae; Kukui- Pacheco. 

Mivislen Gieeh Mivisien SS ia Avenue, aele, Waipio; Opihikao, Opihikao. ¢ . , 

Student ‘Body Finances Division, Visual Education  ILLINois—Altom, Irving; "Franklin Park, Leyden SOUTH Carotina—Gray Court, Gray Court, 
Division, West Athens; Lynwood, Junior High; Community High; Moline, Special Teachers and SoutH Dakota—Springfield, Southern State Norm 


Supervisors; Mt. Olive, Community High; Spring- 
field, Feitshans High. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, South Wayne; Martinsville, 
Junior-Senior High; Shelbyville, Hendricks; W hit- 
ing, South Side. 

Iowa—Dubuque, Jefferson Junior High. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, Central, Grandview; Paola, 
Paola Public Schools, Junior High; Pittsburg, Cen- 
tral, Eugene Field; Wichita, Roosevelt. 

KENTUCKY—Covington, Ten District. 

Louisiana—New Orleans, P. A. Capdau. 


Nevada City, High; Newman, Grammar Schools; 
North Hollywood, Lankershim, Victory Boulevard; 
Pico, Ranchito; Pomona, Garey; Oakland, Allen- 
dale, Bella Vista, Belle Vista Annex, Campbell, 
Central Trade Tigh, Clawson, Cleveland, Cole, E. 
Morris Cox, Crocker Highlands, Dewey, Dimond 
Heights, Durant, Edison, Elmhurst Junior High, 
Emerson, Franklin, Fremont High, Garfield Junior 
High, Glenview, Grant, Bret Harte Junior High, 
Hawthorne, Highland, Herbert Hoover Junior 
High, Jefferson, Lafayette, Lakeview, Laurel, La- 
zear, Lincoln, Lowell Junior High, Horace Mann, 


TENNESSEE—Richard City, Richard Hardy Memorid 


Texas—Dallas, John Henry Brown, David Crocket 
James W. Fannin, Thomas C. Hassell, Stephen! 
Hay, Margaret B. Henderson, Lisbon, George Pe 
body, Thomas J. Rusk, Ascher Silberstein, Trini 
Heights, Vickery Place, Winnetka. 


Uran—Salt Lake City, Ensign. 
Vircintra—L ynchburg, E. C. Glass High, West Eni 
Newport News, Special Teachers and Supervisor 


Norfolk, James Madison, Ruffner Junior Hig 
George Washington; Norfolk County, Ingleside 


























Manzanita, Maxwell Park, McChesney, Susan Maine—Auburn, Washburn; Bar Harbor, High; Richmond, Nathaniel Bacon, Bellevue, John } 
McFeeley, Melrose, Montclair, Parker, Peralta, Bingham, Primary; Brewer, Brewer Public Schools, Cary, Helen Dickerson, William Fox, Frankii 
Piedmont Avenue, Prescott Elementary, Prescott Diri go, Excelsior, Page, Sargent, South Brewer; Robert Fulton, Stonewall Jackson, Madison, Ref 


Camden, High; Madison, Weston Avenue; Saco, 
Locke; Sanford, Longfellow; South Portland, Com- 
munity Hall, Ligonia, South Portland Heights, 
High; Springvale, Hamlin; The Forks, The Forks. 

MArYLAND—Edmonston, Edmonston; Massey, Massey. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Arlington, Brackett; Beverly, Ed- 
wards; Everett, Webster; Northbridge, Rockdale; 
Somerville, Brown; Southbridge, School Street; 
Springfield, Sumner Avenue. 

MicH1GAN—Detroit, Mason; Dearborn, Edison; Flint, 
Dewey; St. Joseph, Jefferson. 


Junior High, Rockridge, Santa Fe, Sequoia, Stone, 
hurst, John Swett, Toler Heights, Tompkins, Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High; Potrero, Potrero; River- 
side, Lowell; Santa Monica, John Muir; South 
Pasadena, Junior High; Wilmington, Fries Avenue, 
Wilmington Park. 

Co_orapo—Broomfield, Broomfield; Denver, Ashland, 
Boulevard, Columbine, W. H. Eagleton, Edison, 
Elyria, Rosedale; La Veta, La Veta Public Schools, 
Grammar, High; Pueblo, District Number 20, Spe- 
cial Teachers and Supervisors. 


ner, John Smith, Springfield, J. E. B. Stu 
George Thorpe. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Alcott, Gari! 
Holmes, Mann, Washington, Yount 
Tacoma, Administrative Group. 

West Vircinta—Blue Jay, Blue Jay; Cirtsville, Cin 
ville; Ghent, Ghent; Glen Hedrick, Shady Sprit 
Northfork, Grammar; Royal, Royal. 

Wyominc—Big Horn, Big Horn Public Schoo 
Grass Creek, Grass Creek. 
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Montana 
Kentucky 
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New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Denver, Colo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Akron, Ohio 
Providence, R. I. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Portland, Me. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio 
Barberton, Ohio 
Pueblo, Colo.( Dist. 20) 
Norwood, Ohio 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Clinton, Iowa 
Everett, Wash. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Augusta, Me. 
Concord, N. H. 
Boise, Idaho 
Janesville, Wis. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Richmond, Ky. 
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Atwood-Thomas books 
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7500 Places 


are today using in their geography classrooms one 
or more of the ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES. 
A generous percentage of these places chose Atwood- 
Thomas within the past year. Accurate, understand- 
able, rich in maps, pictures, and other effective 
teaching aids, Atwood-Thomas books seem to be 
the choice of schools that wisely gauge results. 


Three books organized on the single-cycle plan for the elementary 
grades—“Home Life in Far-Away Lands,” “The Americas,” and 
“Nations beyond the Seas.” Two books which may be used in the 
upper grammar grades and junior high school—“ The United States 
among the Nations” (Atwood) and “The World at Work” ( Atwood), 
Ask for new circular #581. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS 





An abnormal situation—The pres- 
ent is an emergency. It is no time to per- 
manently lower salaries and standards of 
living. Whenever it is necessary to do, it 
should be looked upon as a temporary 
emergency measure. America does not 
need to pull down standards. Our taxes 
are less than half those of other leading 
countries, and the excessive incomes of 
the rich are a national scandal. 

Department of Superintendence 
convention—President Robert May- 
nard Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago and Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur are the speakers 
who will address the General Session 
of the Department of Superintendence 
convention at Constitution, Hall, on 
Thursday morning, February 25. 

Administrative 
groups will meet Tues- 
day, February 23, 2:00 
P.M. 

Group I—State de- 
partments of education. 
Presiding, W. F. Bond, 
state superintendent of 
education, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Group II—Superin- 
tendents of cities with 
population over 200,- 
000. Presiding, Ben G. 
Graham, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Group III—Superin- 
tendents of cities with 
population from 100,- 
000 to 200,000. Presid- 





Group VI—Superintendents of cities 
with population from 5,000 to 10,000. 
Presiding, R. V. Hunkins, superintendent 
of schools, Lead, South Dakota. 

Group VII—Superintendents of cities 
with population of less than 5,000. Pre- 
siding, W. A. Walls, superintendent of 
schools, Kent, Ohio. 

Group VIII—City assistant and dis- 
trict superintendents. Presiding, William 
C. Knoelk, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Group IX—County superintendents. 
Presiding, Charles A. Morris, superin- 
tendent of Ocean County Schools, Toms 
River, New Jersey. 

The National Council of Teachers 
Retirement Systems will open its 
meetings at the Washington convention 





eters 
ee? ve, 


WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN? 


for an Od Traffic Signal 


of the Department of Superintendence 
Monday, February 22, with a luncheon 
in the Fairfax Room of the Willard 
Hotel, at 12:15 P.M. Sessions of the 
council will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 


The debt eternal must be met— 
In a letter recently sent to city school 
superintendents, Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree stresses the significant fact that, tho 
roads and buildings can wait, the child’s 
education must go on. The following is 
a paragraph from the letter: 

We must save all we can of the American 
School as it has been built up during half a 
century. The retrenchment program must not 
cut out the kindergarten. It must not omit 
health education, nor music, nor literature, nor 
science, nor vocational training. These are 
fundamentals in the improved curriculum. To 
eliminate these would give 
exactly the course of study 
I knew when I was a boy, 
The children of today be- 
come the citizens of tomor- 
row. They would never 
forgive us were we to stand 
for giving them less than 
young people of the last 
decade have had. If schools 
are to be closed, or advan- 
tages curtailed unduly, let 
others not educators be re- 
sponsible for such action. 


A tribute—The u- 
expected death of Dr. 
Randall J. Condon on 
the day before Christ- 
mas came as a great 
shock and loss to his 
host of friends thruout 


ing, John W. Stude- 
baker, superintendent 
of schools, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Group [V—Superin- 
tendents of cities with 
population from 50,000 
to 100,000. Presiding, 
Louis P. Benezet, su- 
perinte dent of schools, 
Manchester,New 
Hampshire. 

Group V—Superin- 
tendents of cities with 
population from 10,000 
to 50,000, Presiding, 
Frank G. Pickell, super- 
intendent of schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


The artist means to call attention in this picture to the effect of the depres- 
sion on schools and the children. She attributes the cause to a misinterpretation 
of a traffic sign. Leaders of American thought in labor, business, and politics 
all, from President Hoover on down urge as a protection to the morale of youth and 
as an aid to the solution of the unemployment situation, that all young people be 
kept in school and yet in scores of counties there are districts where the owl is 
thus unmolested in his day-time meditation In at least one county in each of three 
states every school in the entire county is closed. This applies not only to one- 
room schools but occasionally to a consolidated or other school as well 









In thousands of city, village, and district schools, the year has been short- 
ened, salaries cut, sometimes teachers paid in script, everywhere the teacher load 
increased. Additional reductions are threatened in many places for next year. No 
telling how far this movement will go unless teachers become more active in inspir- 
ing the people to keep the schools open and to do the right thing by the children 
There is a coincidence in the fact that the new concrete road running by the build- 
ing cost $92 a rod, or exactly the amount that it would cost in that district to 
keep a child in school for a year We prize having these perfect roads. But if 
choosing between the making of a rod of new road and delaying a child's education 
which should await the better day? 












In the picture there should be another owl if one could be found wise enough 
to answer the question, -— "Who-o closed it?" An awakened public would not close a 
single school. It would not pay teachers less than a living wage It would not 
delay the education of any child It would not lower standards or ideals or use 
the pruning knife on school budgets except as a very last resort. 







J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, N E. A., Washington, D. C. 


[Reduced facsimile of material used to interpret the schools.] 


the nation. A memorial 
service was held at the 
headquarters of _ the 
National Education As- 
sociation on December 
29, 1931, at which Sec 
retary S. D. Shankland 
of the Department of 
Superintendence gave 
the following tribute: 


Randall J.Condon stood 
for the finer things in life 
His was a spirit which 
could not be satisfied with 
anything that bordered 08 
the sordid or the mean 
the low. He was a m™& 
tant leader in righteow 


(Continued on page 34) 
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your Bicentennial program j 
n 5 
: ISTORY leaps into life and action. i 
it Washington, in motion-picture real- 
. ism, takes his part in conquering the wil- . 
. derness, uniting the colonies, winning in- ; 
«1 dependence, and building the nation. 
These pictures create in the minds of 
e- both children and adults a vivid under- 
oe standing of America’s founding. They will ; 
nd play a vital part in hundreds of Bicenten- 4 
an nial programs. ..make the words of text- . 
- books rich with meaning. 
an- The films are unique. They are the only j 
let films of their kind prepared at the request j 
he of the George Washington Bicentennial 

Commission. Actual historical settings q 
= have been used. Experts have supervised : 
y every phase of their preparation. 
ate Four fifteen-minute reels are available, 
reat on safety film and in both 16- and 35- 
his millimeter widths. Order immediately for 
out delivery in time for the Bicentennial. For 
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Order these thrilling motion 


pictures now...in time for 





full information address: Eastman Teach- 
ing Films, Inc., Rochester, New York. 





Produced by 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


AT THE REQUEST OF THE 


GEORGE W ASHINGTON 
Bicentennial Commission 
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Picturize lessons with 
Picturols 


See the Picturol 
Projector at 
the N. E. A. 

Superintend- 
ence Conven- 


tion 


(Booth 124) 


Make pupils more responsive, intensify their interest by enabling 
them to see, on screen or blackboard, what you teach. S. V. E. 
Picturols (still pictures on small film strips) projected by the port- 
able and easily operated Picturol Projector are ideal supplements to 


oral instruction. 


Take your pupils to the far corners of the earth with the new 
Also fascinating films on civics, nature, 
literature, physics, hygiene, history, music, art. 
Picturol Projector—the machine for the progressive school—has 


Regional Geography set! 


won the enthusiastic praise of educators the country over! 
Address Dept. 522. 


for catalog and big list of films available. 


S\ /& 


A fanufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 





(Continued from page 32) 


causes. When for policy’s sake others held their 
peace, Dr. Condon was wont to assume leader- 
ship in aggressive fashion. He knew, too, how 
to bring things about in conference and in 
personal contacts with his associates. Leader- 
ship is an intangible thing; but whatever it 
is, he possessed it. 

Superintendent Condon spent a lifetime in 
promoting the interests of the children of 
America. His service as superintendent of 
schools at Templeton, Massachusetts; Everett, 
Massachusetts; Helena, Montana; Providence, 
Rhode Island; and Cincinnati, Ohio, covered a 
period of exactly forty years. In each of these 
cities the permanent imprint of his personality 
was left for good. 

Dr. Condon found time for many outside 
activities. Among other responsibilities of a 
busy life, he was president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1926-1927; a delegate to the Ge- 
neva Convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations; president of superin- 
tendents’ associations in New England, Mon- 
tana, and Ohio; a member of the Ohio State 
Board of Education; a trustee of Colby Col- 
lege; and an author of textbooks and magazine 
articles. He was in constant demand as a public 
speaker. 

Death called him in the midst of his work. 
With a light heart he had gone to Greeneville, 
Tennessee to spend the Christmas holidays with 
his daughter and the grandson of whom he was 
so proud, after completing a tour of more than 
thirty states to press the campaign against 
illiteracy. His mind was active with plans for 
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Model 7 Projector with 
300-Watt Lamp, all acces- 
sories, and Carrying Case 


The 4% pound 


Write 


TO TEACH 
WITH 
ILLINOIS. 


¥ 


the Committee on Financing Educational Re- 
search of the Department of Superintendence, 
of which committee he was chairman, and for 
enlarging the activities of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers of which organi- 
zation he was vicepresident. He was a man of 
the type whom the schools sorely need just 
now. He was an educational missionary. As he 
left my office just before the holidays, he wished 
all of us a Merry Christmas and paused to say, 
“These are critical times for the children. We 
must stand by our guns.” 


An outstanding book for every 
teacher and principal: The Tenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence, which will be ready for mail- 
ing early in February, is devoted to the 
subject of character education. Character 
education is one of the major problems 
of American life. This volume is certain 
to be a best-seller. Persons wishing copies 
of the first edition should order imme- 
diately from the Department of Super- 
intendence, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., $2 per copy. 

Atlantic City one hundred percent 
in membership—It is fitting that the 
city which will be host to the National 
Education Association at its annual con- 
venion in July should have a one hun- 


dred percent welcome awaiting the teach- ° 


ers of the nation. 


Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers. 





COMPELS INTEREST 
AND BRINGS ENLIGHTENMENT 


Ask to see the classroom and auditorium presen- 
tations of VICTOR 16 mm Projection Equipments 


. Silent or with Sound ... and ask about the 


exclusive features that have made VICTOR the 
most popular and practical of all 16 mm school 
projectors. 


A FREE copy of the Victor Directory, ‘‘ Where 


to Buy, Rent and Borrow Thousands of 16 mm 
Films,’ will be sent on request. 


Manufactured by 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


The Animatophone Talk- 
2 ing Projector (right) is the 
acknowledged peer of all 
16 mm Sound Projectors 


Distributed by 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


is TO TEACH 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 








The economic crisis—The follow- 
ing quotations from the field are concrete 
proofs of the unconquerable spirit of the 
teachers: 


We are in a drouth area this year and the 
Red Cross is taking care of many hundreds of 
farmers in the west half of this state and in 
the eastern part of Montana. Our school staff 
have all taken a ten percent cut, the second five 
percent of it being a voluntary reduction be- 
cause of the unusually severe financial stringen- 
cies here—A superintendent in North Dakota. 

It is with considerable regret that I must 
yield to the inevitable brought on by the ever- 
increasing delinquencies in tax collections. 
Teachers in some of our districts have gone 
without pay since last April and have been 
forced to borrow money “which no one would 
loan” in order to live—A superintendent in 
Ohio. 

Our teachers voluntarily took a five percent 
cut in salary even tho contracts were made last 
spring without such a cut. They did this to 
help share the distress of the community. I am 
not complaining, and I shall set about it to 
build ourselves back to one hundred percent 
just as fast as possible. I believe we have had 
one hundred percent membership since 1922. 
You may be sure I am sorry to fail this yeat— 
A superintendent in South Dakota. 


Educational achievements—Addi- 
tional responses to the request for a sum 
mary of educational progress [Annual 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Here’s finest school movie projection 
at the lowest cost per year. 


See the New Filmo Model J 


... at the Washington meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A. 


If you could buy ove projector 
to do all your school job... 
in the largest auditorium as 
well as in the smallest class- 
room .. . saving not only the 
cost but the booth space re- 
quired for a theatrical type, 
standard projector installation, 
would there be any question 
about what visual education 
equipment to buy? 


Now, with the new Bell & 
Howell Filmo Model J Pro- 
jector, you can have just such a 
machine. With its 100 up to 
185 foot throw, its theater- 
brilliant flickerless projection 
of pictures up to twenty feet in 
size, its improved illumination 
that cuts through residual light 
and minimizes the need for 
toom darkening equipment, its 
that steals no seating 
economically meets 


case, is priced at $297. 


compactness 
space, it ideally and 
auditorium needs. And 
for use in the classroom, it can be picked up in 
one hand and carried to any part of the building for 


quick, convenient, intimate projection and effective 
Visual instruction. 


Among distinct new advantages are: silent 100% 
gear drive—no belts, automatic geared rewind, 
built-in pilot light, easy tilting, illuminated volt- 
meter, radio interference eliminator. 


Filmo not only gives the most excellent of pro- 
lection results with a remarkable operating con- 
Yenience and simplicity, but it gives this superb 





The new Filmo Model J Projector, complete with 


for as low as $198 


school service at the lowest 
cost per projection year. Filmo 
economy has been thoroughly 
proved in schools from coast 
to coast. Precision manufact- 
ure and scientific design by the 
world’s leading cinemato- 
graphic engineers are the rea- 
sons behind Filmo’s depend- 
able operation and long life 


. . . the reason why it can be 
said that 


worn out. 


no Filmo has ever 


See a demonstration of the 
new Filmo Model J Projector 
at the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence meeting, or 
at the nearby Filmo dealer’s. 


Other Filmo Projectors You'll be convinced 


—mummmmm «6SEEING IS BELIEVING Eee 
The Bell & Howell Company will demonstrate the new 
Filmo Model J Projector at Booth 110, Washington Audi- 
torium, Washington, D. C., during the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, National Education Asso- 
ciation Meeting, February 20th to 25th. 

See this demonstration. 


Let your eyes prove to you that 
this new projector will solve your whole school projection 
problem. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 
1816 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Please send me [|] Descriptive literature on the new 
Filmo Model J Projector for School Auditoriums. [] 


[] A copy of 
“Filmo Motion Pictures in Visual Education.” The length of our 
auditorium from back (or booth) to screen is ________________feet. 
il a RC EL ETS ORE EN, MERE EY Position__.- 
ET So Ee ee oe ee 
Es a ees ee ee 
ASR | Sayer eee pene .. State 
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The TRUCK Beautiful 


“A Thing of Beauty | 
is a Joy Forever.” 






















large or small. 


13% inches. 
floor. 


castors on order. 


A beautiful piece of furniture for the School 
Library, pleasing to the eye—yet sturdy and 
strong, light in weight and easily handled. 

The school librarian will appreciate the con- 
venience of a Book Truck in moving books about 
and in shelving them, whether the Library is 


Height 36 inches—Length 3044 
Lower shelf is 134 inches above 
14 inches between shelves. 


Built of Oak in light or dark finish. Castors are 
Colson Ball Bearing 4 inches in diameter—two 
swivel and two fixed. Furnished with four swivel 


No. 25 Truck, light or dark Oak, $24.75—F. O. B. 
Syracuse, N. Y., or Stockton, 
Calif. 


Appreciable discounts on 
quantity orders. 


GAYLORD 
BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 





(Continued from page 34) 
Roll Call, January, 1932 JourNAL] have 
been received: 


Panama—The Canal Zone schools have or- 
ganized a comprehensive program of curriculum 
revision with provisions for expert advisors to 
visit the Isthmus during the year to assist the 
local officials in promoting the program.—Ben 
M. Williams, superintendent of schools. 

Philippine Islands—Advancement of teaching 
standards, particularly in the secondary schools, 
thru greater emphasis placed on qualifications 
of teachers, with special reference to their 
proper appointment and placement.—G. R. 
Manalac, acting director of education. 

Vermont—A large enrolment at the normal 
schools, an increase of more than thirty per- 
cent, more than can be accommodated, and 
therefore provision made for selective entrance 
requirements by raising the standards for ad- 
mission. Practically all graduates of the two- 
year normal schools had positions before re- 
ceiving their diplomas last June—Caroline S. 
Woodruff, state NEA director. 


American education during 1931 
——America’s expenditure for education in 
1931, as estimated by the federal Office 
of Education, was $3,200,000,000. The 
number of pupils enroled in public ele- 
mentary schools during the year was ap- 
proximately 21,211,325; in public high 
schools, 4,354,815; and in institutions 
of higher learning, 1,099,468. Private 
and parochial schools, both elementary 
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Teachers 
Professional 
Organizations 


A Syllabus for College 
Classes or Other 
Study Groups. 


Teachers in service will use this syllabus as a basis 
for group study in institutes and teacher meetings. 


It will also be helpful to instructors and students in 
the study of the work of professional organizations 
and the relation of the teacher to such groups. 


25 cents each 


Discount on quantities 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 








and secondary, enroled approximately 
2,700,000 pupils in 1931. The total num- 
ber of teachers in the United States is 
estimated at 1,029,000. 

The 1931 elementary-school enrolment 
was less than that of the estimated ele- 
mentary-school enrolment for 1930 which 
was 21,370,000. High-school enrolment, 
however, jumped from 4,030,000 esti- 
mated in 1930, to 4,354,815 in 1931. 


Chicago teachers demand aid to 
save schools—On January 4, twenty- 
six thousand teachers and citizens packed 
the Chicago stadium to demand imme- 
diate action to keep the city’s public 
schools open. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, the public schools of the city of 
Chicago have been supported since April, 1931, 
by unpaid teachers and other school employees; 

Whereas, today the board of education owes 
18,000 teachers and employees more than $20,- 
000,000 ; 

Whereas, these teachers and employees have 
used their savings, have borrowed money 
[often at 42 percent interest per year], have 
accumulated debts for food, clothing, rents, and 
all other necessary expenses to keep the schools 
open; 

Whereas, thousands of these teachers and 
employees are unable to continue borrowing to 
keep the schools open and must have immedi- 
ate relief; 
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Whereas, the general assembly alone has the 
power to save our public schools by passing 
laws to restore public credit so that public obli- 
gations can be met and the school teachers and 
other employees be paid back salaries and fu- 
ture salaries; and it is the duty of the general 
assembly as representatives of the people to 
pass whatever laws are necessary to provide 
relief for the Chicago schools; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That we, citizens 
of the city of Chicago assembled in mass meet- 
ing at the Chicago Stadium, January 4, 1932, 
to consider the perilous situation now confront- 
ing the public-school system of Chicago, do cal 
upon you, the 57th general assembly of th 
state of Illinois, in special session, as our repre- 
sentatives, in this time of grave emergency, for 
immediate action to keep our schools open. 


High-school fraternities—Legisl* 
tion forbidding high-school fraternities 
has been enacted by many states, and 
should be enacted by others. It should 
not be allowed to become a dead letter it 
any state. Difficult as may be the tas 
of suppressing these social excrescenc® 
upon the public-school system, the issté 
is of basic and vital importance. No o& 
ganization which is undemocratic 
exclusive is to be tolerated in connectiol 
with a public school.—Journal of Educt 
tion. 


Awakening professional interes 
—Aberdeen, South Dakota, schools hav 
(Continued on page 38) 
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he lightest 1000 watt 


gund-on film projector ever made 
nd A CHALLENGE to the world 
,the perfect reproduction of sound 


‘ llation of West Kentucky @@Heard other portable sound equipments, 
tela et leee las ’ up to more than double the price, and I 














, 1 College last week. 
' ria. College ta 
ag Saal mene, I certainly want must say, truthfully, that results with the 
~ “ ee to ‘any man who can HOLMES were so far superior that there is 
take my bat on ees 


no comparison 
pment that runs as smoothly P 


— 
go equip! i A 1 I Dialogue clear and distinct, no muffled 
gals as good as thls Goce. it © tones and one very noticeable feature, there 
i, periect. 9D was no rushing or roaring of sound re- 


CRICAN SUAL SERVICE production ee 
AMERICAN VISUAL S ELLIOTT FILM CO 
C. H. Brandon F. York Elliott 


s 00 





“PAT the N. E. A. Superintendence Con- 

vention, February 20-25th, we will 
exhibit lanterns for projecting every type 
of still picture to meet every instructor’s 
projection problem. Be sure to see our 
Model DC for projecting glass slides, mi- 
croscope slides and film slides, and our 
new Model VAC for projecting four types 
of material: opaque copy, glass slides, mi- 
croscope slides and film slides. 








You are invited to consult us on your pro- 
jection problems at Booth No. 246, Wash- 
ington Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 


Visit us at Booth No. 246 





Complete outfit—which in- 
cludes everything for repro- 
ducing sound-on film talking 





HOLMES Silent Projectors now pictures, ready to run, all 
in use can be equipped for sound- weighing less than 90 
on film at small cost. Lbs. 





1811 Orchard Street, Chicago, II1. 













The Race Between Education and Catastrophe 


U.S. Government { For War 77% 
Expenditures, 1930| All else 23% —_ 

















Other nations are spending the larger part trust, racial animosities, religious intoler- 
of their incomes for war, past and future. ance, greed, hatreds, misunderstandings, | 
Is there no way to end this colossal expend- and war. | 


iture for the destruction of human life? If 
civilization is to be saved must not the 
peoples of the world disarm intellectually? 


The World Federation of Education As- 
sociations will help the children of the world 
to understand one another as the National 

Education is the key. By putting chil- Education Association has helped the chil- 
dren first, by teaching them to understand dren of America to understand one another 
each other, cooperation can replace mis- thru their teachers and schools. 


The World Federation of Education Associations seeks a balanced budget by securing 10.000 
Goodwill Memberships 


MY INVESTMENT IN WORLD GOODWILL 


A. 0. Thomas, Secretary-General, World Federation of Education Associations 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





; I ag to have a part in the promotion of international cooperation and understanding. I hereby apply for the Goodwill Membership and inclose 
ues for one year. 


ee , 2s Daobiss ctiamennare.. 
ADDRESS: STREET _- 
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THE VERDICT OF OVER 


200 .Jchool Py ystems 


Over 200 school systems in thirty-one 
States use the Standard Rotary Dupli- 
cator to make copies for various 
school and office purposes, such as: 
lesson sheets, examinations, maps, 
outlines, news bulletins, memoranda, 
attendance forms, records and similar 
uses. 


This truly different gelatin duplicator 
combines the proven economy of 
gelatin with the speed of fast, rotary 
operation. It is amazingly simple 
to operate. 


Quick Facts 


Over 200 sharp copies from one 
original— typed, written or drawn 
Uses plain bond paper 

Four colors reproduced in one opera- 
tion 

Gelatin films instantly interchange- 
able can be used over and over 
again, hence low cost. 


Write Today 


Handard 





DUPLICATOR 


(Rs rea SR a A RRR TE ANT NENT ETE 


Standard Mailing Machines Company 
Second Street, Everett 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your folder explaining the many uses 
of the Standard Rotary Duplicator. 


Position ..... 


Address ..... 
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(Continued from page 36) 
increased interest in educational associa- 
tions by organizing a local NEA unit. 
Aberdeen has maintained one hundred 
percent membership in state and na- 
tional associations for the past eight 
years. 


Supervised correspondence 
courses—Students in small high schools 
are being offered, thru correspondence 
courses, hundreds of subjects which 
could not otherwise be made available. 
These courses are offered by local high 
schools which make a contract with a 
reputable correspondence school, state or 
university extension service. The local 
school secures the lessons, provides peri- 
ods in the regular school day for study, 
supervises the pupils’ work, and returns 
the lessons to the correspondence study 


center for a report on pupil accomplish- 
ment. 


May Journal articles be re- 
printed P—The following letter is typ- 
ical of many: 

The article, Idealism, the Need of the Hour, 
in THE JoURNAL for December is a rare piece of 
work, beautifully expressed and very inspiring. 
I wonder if you would consent to my publish- 
ing it in the next issue of our paper which will 
come out very soon?—T. B. Pugh, Jr., prin- 
cipal and supervisor of Independence City 
Schools, Independence, Louisiana. 

Yes! Take anything you find in THE 
JouRNAL for use in any way that it will 
do good. That is what your Association 
is for—to help the children. It is not 
necessary to write for special permission. 


Save your JoURNALS—The numbers 
of THE JOURNAL have permanent value. 
They are a library of the best in educa- 
tion. This generation of teachers has the 
obligation of interpreting anew to the 
American people the ideals and aspira- 
tions upon which our system of common 
schools is founded. Let selected material 
from these JoURNALS be brought to the 
attention of leading students and citizens 
in your community. 


A JouRNAL service effective—The 
following letter from T. N. Carver of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is typical of 
many received at THE JOURNAL Office. 


Thank you for sending me the package of 
posters for school use. This is, I think, one of 
the most effective methods I have seen for pro- 
moting good citizenship and respect for law. 
The hope of the country is in education. The 
National Education Association may yet save 
the situation. 


Illustrative vitalized commence- 
ment programs available—The Divi- 
sion of Publications of the National Edu- 
cation Association is prepared to furnish 
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in mimeographed form one programy, 
student addresses and one with a dj 
by members of the class based upon4 
type of commencement program ¢ 
cussed on page 54 of this Journat, } 
are excellent and direct from the fg 
They may be secured at the cost of) 
duction and postage—15¢ apiece or} 
for both. 


Do such conditions exist in y 
community P—The article, My Shy 
and I, in the December 1931 Joury 
deserves special mention as making 
appeal that should touch the heartstrinf 
of the toughest old fossil. May I add¢ 
such conditions are all too common. 
school is in a progressive and mode 
little city, yet our bus brings studey 
from mountain homes far worse than th 
described. Picture living in a lean 
about 10 feet square, open on one side; 
with the opening covered with burl 
sacks. In this there may be a family¢ 
six or seven children. The sanitary cond 
tions would often disgrace a pigsty. Thi 
is a type of home found in the mountai 




















districts. The field of opportunity in ed tea 
cation truly is great.——From a teacheri qui 
the state of Washington. “ 
the 

To celebrate Washington’s birt - 
day—Plans and suggestions for partis eo 
or programs for use the twenty-second ¢i fa 
February or later in the Bicentennid F 
year, may be obtained at nominal pricaf| st 
from the National Recreation Assocs be 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New Yor. f 
N. Y. t 
le 

A third birthday—In February, - 
along with Washington and Lincoln, lt . 








us teach the children of that third great 
American and teacher, Mary Lyon 
emancipator of women—whose birthday 
was February 28, 1797. 





























Journal articles published it 
pamphlet—The School and Ment 
Health is the title of a 66-page pamphle 
of eight articles by Clara Bassett, cor 
sultant in psychiatric social work for the 
National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. Seven of the articles were first pub- 
lished in THE JouRNAL of the Nationd 
Education Association, October 1930 0 
April 1931. Each month they rankel 
among the three most interesting article fF 
in THE JouRNAL by vote of readers; t¥? & 
were given first place. The pamphlet 5 § 
published by the Commonwealth Fund, § 
41 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ULTISTAMP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE . 





All Diseases 
Come te School 























[Where can you buy a saw ?|clothing slore 
Where can you buy books 7 | grocer 
pu buy Shoes ?| hardware Store 


That’s Why Every 
Teacher Needs 
T. C. U. Protection 






+ oe 
\ 2 


ah a 






Bate ale He 
oa 


A teacher is always in danger of losing time on account of personal F 
quarantine, sickness or accident, and perhaps having big doctor bills H 
"|| to meet. New teachers especially take a big chance when they do 
=e & pe | not carry protection against loss, as a result of sickness, accident or 

ba quarantine. 


27) 


M-underline 
it is net true 


° qeod J%C% we, 
Sly. 2. The Lien is afreid of abig fox. Yes-No : 
~ <I] 3. The rabbit is atimid animal. Yes-Neo. [saa Sem 


Put the’’Blackboard”on Each Pupil’s Desk 
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ULTISTAMP is a simple and practical duplicating device 
N for the teacher’s personal use in the schoolroom. It is . Get Under the ; 
noiseless and easily portable. » A ¢.. U. Benefits : ; 
ed Multistamp supplies pupils with individual copies of busy- $50 « Meath (and up) when you T. C. U. Umbrella K 
work, silent reading tests, sight-saving material, maps, drawings, are totally disabled - Ae ond 5 a ; 
er i ema tests and examinations. confining sickness. a ae Thousands of teachers solve the ; 
ultistamp will do everything that big, expensive duplicating -6/ a Week (and up): when ; , 
equipment can accomplish and even more... at a fraction of you are quarantined and your salary pesssenen problem and end ye ' 
the initial and operating costs. | nas somees. aE Hips by getting under the T. C. U. Um- ut 
a Month (and u or illness ? == 
Multistamp can be carried from desk to desk and seat-work | | that does not mae’ ten to the brella. Then when rainy days come | 
Irth printed individually for each pupil, on paper or right in the | | house, but keeps you from your | their way, the T. C. U. provides } 
. open notebook. Multistamp eliminates blackboarding and the | work. “2 Bt 
artie confusion of oral recitation; allows large classes to recite daily 29 Per Cent increase in sick them an income. The Teachers y 
ndd a on the teacher's part. Higher grades and fewer | | benefits for two months when you | Casualty Underwriters is a national a 
« rg wee j Fg gas to an established hos- | organization of teachers for teach- 3 
nna ultistamp is easy to use. ust write, typewrite, trace, or - 
. draw on the highly transparent Multistamp stencil. Snap the $50 a Month (and up) when you ers. Its members have constant pro- 
Ices stencil on Multistamp in a second. Then, print perfect copies po te panned Fg Mee tection against loss of time, due to 
Lo on any kind of paper, in notebooks, on cardboard. Designs may : : J : 3 
Cla: be printed on cloth or wood. Thousands of copies can be printed and $1,000 for accidental death accident, sickness or quarantine, at : 
Vork from one stencil. Stencils may be filed and used again and again in an automobile disaster. very low cost—only a few cents a M 
ork, for the same copy. All copies are permanent prints and may $333 to $1,000 (and up) for dav 
be bound for future reference. Multistamp inks from the inside. major accidents, or for accidental ied 
pone need additional ink every time it’s used. Clean. Noise- = Pe Ra das ng oy are ; 
ess. o type to set. No moving parts or adjustments. Sturdy. mica or each con- i it 
uary So simple a child can operate it expertly. Guaranteed for five secutive annual renewal of the Read what - means to have : 
Y, Sia, Wiens Ghee tices Geiieed Gheeend Go eee. oelicy bee ant to onseed ive years. T. C. U. Protection (see the column 
ouble ese nefits for trave : 
poubie ese Dencerts at the left). Every month hun ‘ 
n, le No. 7 Classroom Multistamp (prints the full page) with accidents sustained in railroad, street e left) harinigys ° dreds ; 
eal << ....................-... $35.00 car or steamboat wreck. of checks are sent to disabled 
gr Operation benefits in addition to h R d h . 
: : other benefits f . teachers. ecords show one in ‘ 
on—- No. 8 Multistamp Outfit complete (includes classroom, h ng nefits, after your policy , h 1 i d 8 
hd post-card, and signature size Multistamps) with a — maintained in force for every ve teac ers loses time ue to } 
) complete supplies and handsomely finished metal — Policies paying larger benefits are sickness, accident or quarantine 
a fea bi as blk ea ; also issued. every year. That’s too big a risk 
PE we O. B. Factory and include full instructions, ready for any teacher to carry alone. 
| in See Multistamp Demonstrated at Booth 85-86, N. E. A. Su G | 
. -86, N. E. A. Super- rt a . 
‘ental intendence Convention, Washington, D. C., February 20-25 U 1 | Before sickness, accident or quar- 
nder the antine makes it necessary for you 
phlet | ee ee to exhaust your savings or borrow 
con: ttt iifi iii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii iii iii iii iii U te ae te money, get under the 5 ll 7. Um- 
brella. Fill out the coupon below 
yr the EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Sige P 
Hy and mail it today. 
THE MULTISTAMP MP nc. : 
pub ULTISTAMP COMPANY, Inc Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
e NORFOLK, VIRGINIA ‘ 
ional ’ 623 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
30 to Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information about the Multistamp and samples of work. 
inked 
4 in To the T. C. U., 623 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 7 
ticles epee tare Sia oie acme meee ee , 4 . 7 
ti hit I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
: two & ress whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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MAPS “i _ 
By Finch : 


MAPS 


By Parkins 


CCEDING to the new demand 
for diversified visual aid ma- 
terial, eminent scholars and edu- 
cators are cooperating with A. J. 
Nystrom & Co. to bring you the 
maps that will fit your particular 
teaching needs. 


Whether your geography program 
calls for economic maps, political 
maps, physical maps, regional 
maps, or geography workbooks, 
such leading geographers as Pro- 
fessors ATWOOD, BRANOM, 
BROWN, FINCH, GREGORY, JEFFER- 
SON, MILLER, PACKARD, PARKINS, 
RAISZ, STULL, WHITBECK, and 
others have enlisted their efforts to 
meet your needs. The demand for 
fine history maps has been met by 
an equally illustrious roster of 
historians. 


Below is a partial list of our new 

publications: 

BLOCK’S TRADE PROBLEMS AND PRAC- 
TICE TESTS. 

BOGGS GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF THE WORLD. 

FINCH WORLD SERIES. 

FISHBEIN HEALTH AND HYGIENE SERIES. 

GRAPHIC PROJECT GLOBE. 

NEW BRANOM GEOGRAPHY PROBLEM- 
PROJECT SERIES. 

STULL-RAISZ SIMPLIFIED HOME GEOG. 
RAPHY 


WILGUS DIRECTED HISTORY PROBLEMS 
AND MAP PROJECTS. 


We cordially invite you to visit our 
booths 237-238 at the N. E. A. 
Dept. of Superintendence exhibit in 
Washington in February to examine this 
new material. , 


A. J. 
NYSTROM 
& CO. 








3333 
Elston 
Ave. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 
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A book by our own—William Mc- 
Andrew in an editorial, ““A book by our 
own,” in School and Society for January 
2, 1932, pays recognition to the substan- 
tial worth of the volume of Proceedings 
of the National Education Association 
and to the members of the NEA staff who 
prepare the volumes. 


The Superintendent Makes a Dis- 
covery, by Lucile F. Fargo, is a recent 
publication of the American Library 
Association. This pamphlet, which de- 
scribes a plan for the providing of ade- 


.4| quate library facilities for children in 


|| rural schools, may be obtained from the 
| Library Extension Board, the American 


gan Avenue, Chicago. This is a good 
| point at which to begin in education for 
| leisure. 


| Emergency Food Relief and Child | 
Health, a recent publication of the | 


| United States Children’s Bureau, will be 
helpful to social workers and teachers 
planning expenditures for relief work. 


The Encyclopedia of the Social 
| Sciences, under the editorship of Pro- 
| fessor Edwin R. Seligman, is now being 
published. The first five volumes have 
| appeared. The Encyclopedia is prepared 
under the auspices of the learned socie- 
ties in the United States. The NEA is 
represented on the Joint Committee by 
Professors E. L. Thorndike and J. A. C. 
Chandler. Members of the NEA are 
entitled to order copies in advance at 
| reduced rates. Inquiries should be ad- 


University, New York, N. Y. 


Accepts new position—E. M. Hos- 
man, for the past ten years secretary of 
the Nebraska State Teachers Association 
with headquarters in Lincoln, has re- 
signed his position to accept that of 
| director of extension and publicity in the 
Municipal University of Omaha. Mr. 
Hosman has been secretary of the Ne- 
braska association since the policy of a 
fultime secretarial staff was inaugurated. 





| The World Federation of Educa- 
| tion Associations will hold its regional 
conference July 25-30 in Honolulu. 
| Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, secretary- 
general of the organization, announces 
the plan for goodwill membership of 
| which 10,000 goodwill members is the 
| goal. A quota for each of the states fol- 
lows: 

Alabama, 300; Arizona, 50; Arkansas, 150; 


California, 400; Colorado, 150; Connecticut, 
150; Delaware, 50; District of Columbia, 50; 
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|| Library Association, 520 North Michi- | 


| dressed to Professor Seligman, Columbia | 
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_) fruit, but a substantial food. 
ature made ripe bananas so digesti- 
ble that doctors prescribe them even 
for babies. Then, to make sure that 
we know when they are fully ripe, she 
gave them a faithful color-signal— 
\ brown “ripeness” freckles on the 
\golden skin, which any child can see, 






\ Nature made bananas easy for 
children’s hands to peel, too—just a 
fuic pull, and the tender pulp is 
ready to eat, without fuss or sticky 
fingers. And on top of all this, she 
gave this inexpensive fruit valuable 
f ments which growing children 

~/need—vitamins, minerals and energy- 
giying carbohydrates. 

|Let the blackboard teach children 
A to eat bananas for health. 
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SCHOOLROOM HELP—FREE Send oh study 


for 24-page booklet, **About Bananas.” Well Century.” 

lustrated and specially edited for schoolroom - To ae 

J NEA? |BSIitutions 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Bthe teach 

Educational Dept., 1 Federal St., Boston, Mas J TACh 

Please send............ copies of ‘About Bananas. | c mmer 

STOOD BID. 05 00sce0seses pupils in my room. 4 Ollege, C 

(This offer good only in the United States) | clinica) V 

i Pacific C 

PRI sccitintssnsnnsivecesenssnscassvoschcsennensneenennnan mental qj 
Address 

ener ee State | The 
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Florida, 150; Georgia, 240; Idaho, 60; Illinois, 
300; Indiana, 300; Iowa, 400; Kansas, 250; 
Kentucky, 200; Louisiana, 125; Maine, 100; 
Maryland, 125; Massachusetts, 350; Michigan, 
390; Minnesota, 250; Mississippi, 180; Mon- 
tana, 75; Missouri, 250; Nebraska, 200; Ne- 
yada, 20; New Hampshire, 40; New Jersey, 
300; New Mexico, 50; New York, 500; North 
Carolina, 350; North Dakota, 100; Ohio, 500; 
Oklahoma, 280; Oregon, 100; Pennsylvania, 
500; Rhode Island, 50; South Carolina, 150; 
Tennessee, 200; Texas, 500; Utah, 100; Ver- 
mont, 50; Virginia, 225; Washington, 150; 
West Virginia, 180; Wisconsin, 250; Wyoming, 
30; Hawaii, 50. 


Bird-study clubs for children— 

The National Association of Audubon So- 

cieties organizes annually over 350,000 

| Bchildren into bird-study clubs. The asso- 

ciation is not a commercial organization. 

Thru the generosity of friends, it is able 

| Bt publish bird pictures in color; leaflets; 

t Bbulletins; and the magazine, Bird Lore, 

¢ Bat nominal prices to teachers. For fur- 

ther information, address the National 

© FAssociation of Audubon Societies, 1974 
 BBroadway, New York, N. Y. 


a | Women interested in research in 
is Peducation may receive information con- 
Y Bcerning the $1000 Ella Victoria Dobbs 
t¢ Bscholarship by writing to Maude Mc- 
le Broom, state University of Iowa, Iowa 
en BCity, lowa. The scholarship is offered by 
Y BPi Lambda Theta, national honorary 
fraternity for women in education. 


Project in Citizenship—Have the 
members of your class in social studies 
t history draft party platforms which 
they would propose for the conventions 
of the various political parties in 1932. 












Suggestions for summer plans—The sixth 
world conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship will meet at Nice, France, July 29 to 
August 12. Minimum cost of trip is $200. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Mrs. Frances Fenton Park, 425 West 123rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
A special summer course is offered to Amer- 
tan students by the Sorbonne in Paris. Write 
o Professor Stephen Bush, University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Iowa, for information concerning 
the courses, 





A summer vacation course for American 
Women graduates and teachers, organized by 
the Oxford Women’s Colleges, will take place 

P n July 1932 in Oxford, England. The subject 
wal ; study will be “England in the Eighteenth 

-entury,” 

To meet the need of school systems and in- 
az# IB litutions in the way of training personnel for 
fas. | the teaching of mentally deficient children, a 
yas.” MMe school is to be developed by Claremont 

College, Claremont, California. Students will do 

» | paial work and practise teaching at the 

® “ic Colony, a nearby state institution for 
Mental defectives. 


The teachers and unemployment 
—F—The President’s Committee on Unem- 








ployment Relief recommends that some 
teacher interview every child under 
eighteen years of age who has left school. 
Even in cases where such children cannot 
be drawn into the school for additional 
service, they can frequently be given help 
and guidance in their homes. 


A straightforward question—The 
governor of one of our states came re- 
cently to the president of the state uni- 
versity with this serious and frank ques- 
tion: “Why should the taxpayers of this 
state maintain a law school to train men 
to help the corporations defeat the best 
interests of the people of the state?” 





Magazines for school use—Every 
live school teaches its students to supple- 
ment their textbook study with vital cur- 
rent reading. Teachers have found the 
following list of magazines useful. Teach- 
ers are invited to suggest other titles or to 
comment on the value of these. There is 
no place in the classroom for periodicals 
which carry tobacco advertising. None 
are included in this list: 

For elementary schools—American Boy 
and Youth’s Companion, Sprague Publishing 
Co., 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Monthly. $2. 

Everygirl’s Magazine [Campfire], Lyon and 
Ottawa Sts., Grand Rapids, Mich. Monthly. $1. 

(Continued on page 42) 











WOMEN 


VACATION 


| you can qualify we have an 
attractive vacation position for 
you. You must be between 25 and 
40 years of age and have had at 
least two years of college or nor- 
mal school training and three 
years of teaching experience. 




















Only those need apply who are 
seriously looking for a real oppor- 
tunity to make money this sum- 
mer and who are sufficiently in 
earnest to conscientiously take 
our course of training and spend 
the entire vacation with us. 


F. 


Pl 













Facts About 
the House of Compton 


Compton’s own and exclusively 
occupy their own building, pic- 
tured above. Business established 
in 1893—39 years of steady 
| ao Branch ces in 

/.S.—Foreign A gencies in Eng- 
land, Italy, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Philippine Islands. 


M 






Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertiser 


WANTED 


For Profitable 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Gentlemen: I am interested in one of the posi- 
tions you have open for the summer vacation. 


SS Pe Sane re en Cae ey Age.... 
ce nh Leal a ie ts a 
No. of years spent in College... .or Normal... 


Name of College or Normal 


Ihave had. ...... years of teaching experience. 


I can work from............ | ree Se 


TEACHERS 


POSITIONS 


If you are selected your earn- 
ings should run between $50.00 
and $75.00 a week, in some cases 
more, in some cases less. But you 
take no chances. We guarantee 
expenses for the entire vacation 
period to those teachers who meet 
our requirements. 


Those with highest qualifica- 
tions, who can start earliest, and 
work longest will be given prefer- 
ence. If you are interested please 
fill out the coupon carefully and 
we will send you complete detuils. 


E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. 92, 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


ease send complete details. 


Sa 56655 6 hao GK Se ations 


fo ee eee 







s. 
















THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Telephones: Harrison 2642, Harrison 2643 





ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
415 Hyde Building, Spokane. 


46TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all 
kinds of Public School work, and men and 
women for good positions in State Teachers’ 
Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools, in 
good demand. Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through this Agency. Why 
not you? Write today. 


- =aRaa  ccauavas o nacalwon 
Kishk" CHicaG 


Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of educational activity. 
positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. 
teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. 

Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 














Our work includes 
Excellent librarians, secretaries, 
ne ) ; Write for information. Address 839 
Visit us in Washington, D. C., N. E. A. Convention—Booth 61. 








be os _ 4 For best results send unmounted, origi- 
30 Application Photos—S1.50 [one ia so and we a 
mail you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quality reproductions in size (2'4 x 3'4) and style pre- 
ferred by Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. We return your original unharmed. 

FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. 2, 15 East 39th Street. Kansas City. Mo. 


EUROPE‘375_ 


See Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium,Germany, 
Switzerland and France—all expenses, $375. Other 
tours from $275 to $870. Ask for Booklet “A 57”. 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 N.Michigan,Chicago 521 5thAve., New York 


























UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JULY 5 TO 
AUGUST 13 
























, << Lea . SATISFIED 
i s 23,000 “ctients 
; Foremost Student Tours: 250 
all expense tours, 26 to 93 
Days, $235 te $690: Small 

rties. First class Hotels. 

ere motor travel. New _Tour- 
ist Cabin. Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLsTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


XCELLENT courses for graduate students, 
undergraduates, and teachers desiring cer- 
tification credit. Superior opportunities for 
self-improvement. City conveniences combined 
with the advantages of outdoor life near Lake 
Champlain, Green Mountains, Adirondacks. 
Recreational opportunities unsurpassed. Trips 
to Montreal and Quebec. Mountain and lake 
excursions under University direction.  At- 
tendance limited to 1,000. Write for further 
information and illustrated catalogue. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 


EUROPE ot DD a8 





-including steamship tare 


Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 


3-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.’’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 


There are 31 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 25-day tour at $278, 
to an 84-day tour at $941. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $482. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
and pleasant. 






NOAA AE 5 ERA AEDT 
NATIONAL COLLEGE 


FORMERLY Natidnal Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 


lege. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary grades. 4-year B.E. degree, 


Send AMERICAN EXPRESS ie ata ee certificate. Summer session 
for Titmet Recetas Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. D-22, Evanston, Ill. 
Literature 65 Broadway New York Oo F E D U Cc A T | Oo | 
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John Martin’s Book, 300 Fourth Ave., Ne 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $5. 

Macmillan’s News Review, Macmillan py 
lishing Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, Wy 
Weekly. 60 cents. 

National Geographic News Service, Nat 
Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts. Ny 
Washington, D. C. Weekly. 50 cents. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth St. Ny 
Washington, D. C. Monthly. $3. 

Saint Nicholas, Century Co., 353 Foy, 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $4. 

School Arts Magazine, Davis Press, 44 Pp 
land St., Worcester, Mass. Monthly. $3. 

Shield, Anti-Cigaret League of Califom 
5007 Range View Ave., Los Angeles, Qj 
Weekly. 

For junior high schools—Airway Age, § 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co., 30 Church 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2. 

Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith 
lishing Co., 17th and Locust Sts., Des Moj 
Iowa. Monthly. 60 cents. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ay 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3. 

Hygeia, American Medical Association, § 
North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly.§ 
Junior Red Cross, American National 

Cross, Washington, D. C. Monthly. 50 

Junior Review, Civic Education Service# 
Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, DB 
Weekly. $1. 7 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Pub 
Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Monthly. $1. 

Macmillan’s News Review, as above. 

National Geographic, National Geograp 


7 


Society, 16th and M Sts., N. W., Washing 


D. C. Monthly. $3.50. 

National Geographic News Service, as abi 

Nature Magazine, as above. 

Prohibition Defender and No-Tobacco Jo 
nal, The Higley Printing Co., Butler, 
Monthly. 35 cents. 

Science News Letter, 2101 Constitution 4) 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Weekly. $5. 

For senior high schools—Agricultural 
cation, Meredith Publishing Co., 17th and 
cust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. Monthly. $1. 

American Issue, 110 South State St., Wes 
ville, Ohio. Bimonthly. $1.50. 

American Observer, Civic Education Ser 
3418 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D! 
Weekly. $1.20. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Bos 
Mass. Monthly. $4. 

Aviation Engineering, Bryan Davis Publ 
ing Co., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York,\ 
Monthly. $2. 

Bookman, 486 Fourth Ave., New York,\ 
Monthly. $5. 

Consumers Research, 340 West 23rd St,™ 
York, N. Y. Occasionally. $2. 

English Review, Civic Education : 
3418 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D! 
Weekly. $1.20. 

Good Housekeeping, as above. 

Hygeia, as above. 

International Digest, 
Monthly. $3. 

Journal of the National Education 4™ 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washingt 
C. Monthly. $2. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, as above. 

Macmillan’s News Review, as above. _ 

Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York, N 
Weekly. $5. 

National Geographic, as above. 

National Geographic News Service; as ab’ 


Flushing, %. 
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New Republic, 421 West 21st St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $5. 

North American Review, 9 East 37th St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $4. 

Science News Letter, as above. 

Woman’s Home Companion, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1. 

Survey, Survey Associates, 112 East 19th St., 
New York, N. Y. Bimonthly. $5. 

Survey Graphic, Survey Associates, 112 East 
19th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3. 


Write this on your personal and 
family calendar—“Our American 
Schools,’ a series of radio programs 
broadcast under the direction of Presi- 
dent Florence Hale began January 17th 
when the program was built around the 
theme, “The School and the American 
Home.” These programs are being broad- 
Cast each week, Sunday afternoon at 
6:30-7:00 oclock, EST. Other numbers 
on this series are: 


Jan. 24—The School and the Rural Com- 
munity 

Jan. 31—The School and Your Boy and Girl 

Feb. 7—The School and the Teacher 

Feb. 14—The School and Your Dollar’s 
Worth 


Feb. 21—The School and the Superintendent 


These programs originate from the 
Studios of the National Education Asso- 
“lation in the new headquarters building 
i Washington and are being broadcast 
on the nationwide hookup of the Na- 


book. 
the Yellowstone “‘book’’ on “The First Page!” 
From here the traveler's interest 
First the colorful hot springs 
and terraces, then the geysers, then lovely Yellowstone 
In dramatic sequence the theme of beauty develops. 


Gardiner Gateway. 
increases hour after hour. 


Lake. 


Then comes the climax—The Grand Canyon of the 
All that has gone before has been merely 
The tour 


Yellowstone. 
prefatory. This is what you have come to see. 
should end as a great play ends—with interest and an 
admiration fully sustained so that you may take away with 
you a sense of entire satisfaction. 
Yellowstone Park by way of Cody Road. 


Send for the 
dramatic story of 
Yellowstone. 
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In Gardiner Gateway— 


Out Cody Road 


The Tour through Yellowstone Park is really an emotional 
experience; like seeing a great play or reading a good 
It has a beginning, a climax, a conclusion. Begin 


Go in 


E. E. Nelson 
511 Northern 
Pacific Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 






It's free. 


For Western Travel—the Roller-Bearing 


New North Coast Limited 








tional Broadcasting Company. The pur- 
pose of this series is to tell the American 
public what the schools are doing to en- 
rich national life. Outstanding figures in 
education and in other fields will partici- 
pate. Hundreds of letters complimenting 
President Hale upon the success of the 
program broadcast from the NEA studios 
under her direction December 6 have 
been received by the broadcasting com- 
pany. 


A cause of crime and accidents— 
An interesting letter from Frau Gertrud 
Frankl, of Prague, Czechoslovakia in- 
cludes this resolution from Germany: 


The German Association of Neurologists and 
Psychiatrists is bound to consider any claim 
that beer is healthful by virtue of the calories 
contained therein as an attempt to mislead the 
people. Because of the high percentage of alco- 
hol, beer can by no means be regarded as a true 
article of food, or even harmless. It is hereby 
affirmed that alcohol has a deleterious effect 
upon several tissues of the human body. These 
effects are especially harmful to the nervous 
system, even if only a part of the daily food 
supply is taken in the form of beer. 

The Association feels dutybound to declare 
that the custom of drinking and the advertising 
of the many different kinds of beer are a great 
menace to the health of the population. The 
drinking of liquor, and also of beer, even in 
such quantities not ordinarily considered in- 
toxicating, lessens personal resistance to all 
kinds of disease, shortens life, and produces 
crime and accidents.—Adopted 1931. 


It does, if you leave 


Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers. 





In view of such scientific findings, do 
the American people want beer advertis- 
ing over the radio? Are you giving leader- 
ship to your pupils and fellow citizens in 
this matter? 


The need for tax revision—Present 
methods of raising money for schools are 
inequitable. They succeed in taxing the 
poverty rather than the wealth of the 
state. The tax on real estate and personal 
property is hideously unjust. The reasons 
for retaining it are only two: inertia of 
tradition and unwillingness of interested 
parties to assume their fair share of the 
tax load. The property tax, at least in a 
very large measure, should be given up, 
and a tax on personal incomes, graduated 
to adjust the load to the ability of the in- 
dividual, should be substituted for it. 
—From Sierra Educational News. 


Important for young citizens—To 
free government from corruption and 
domination by selfish interests is an ever- 
pressing problem. Senator Nye of North 
Dakota has introduced a bill which seeks 
to limit and publish campaign expendi- 
tures of candidates for president, vice- 
president, and members of Congress. 

The following are the limits set in the 
bill: For the nomination of a president, 
$250,000; for the election of a president 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BOEING SCHOOL, 


or AERONAUTICS 


Announces 


1932 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


Beginning July 5, 1932, six weeks courses 
in Airplane Mechanics and Engine Mechanics 
will be offered for teachers of industrial and 
vocational arts. Built on modern educational 
standards,the BOEING SCHOOL OF AERO- 
NAUTICS has won national recognition of 
educators as being premier in aeronautical 


training. 


Boeing School of Aeronautics is— 


Approved by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce as a Private 
Pilot, Limited Commercial Pilot and 
Transport Pilot Ground and Flying 
School. 


Approved by the United States Bu- 
reau of Immigration for training non- 
immigration quota foreign students. 


Recognized by a growing number of 
State Boards of Education in pro- 
viling aeronautical training for high 
school instructors who receive credit 
toward state credentials for such 
training. 


For detailed information, use coupon below. 


BOEING 


SCHOOL OF 
AERONAUTICS 


Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corp. 


PPS SSS SSS SSeS SSCS SSCS STRSTR SSSR SSE eee eee eee eee, 


BOEING SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, 
Room D-2, Oakland, California. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in 
{) Summer Courses for Teachers: 
O Flying Courses: 
Private Pilot 
Limited Commercial Pilot 
Transport Pilot 
Master Pilot 
() Ground Courses: 
Airplane Mechanic 
Engine Mechanic 
Master Mechanic 


Name nae 


oO =e dei eniittilibineniasiptniadn ake tadimniiipmals 
0 ee 


| ee 
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(Continued from page 43) 
and a vicepresident, $5,000,000; for the 
nomination and election of a senator, 
$50,000; for the nomination and election 
of a representative, $10,000. 


Some dates to be remembered: 


February 7-13 is to be celebrated thruout 
the United States by 883,695 Scouts and Scout 
leaders to mark the twenty-second anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scout movement in the U. S. 

February 17-20—The Progressive Education 
Association will hold its annual convention in 
Baltimore. Headquarters will be at the Emerson 
Hotel. 

February 18-20—The convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association will be 
held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Fred C. Smith of Harvard University is 
program chairman. 

February 18-20—The ninth annual meeting 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in 
Baltimore. 

February 21-28 will be observed as Narcotic 
Education Week. Information concerning plans 
for the observance may be secured from the 
World Conference on Narcotic Education, 578 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

February 20-25—Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in Washington, D. C. 

March 30-April 2—The Midwest Physical 
Education Association will hold its convention 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

March 31-April 2—The Southern Section of 
the American Physical Education Association 
will meet jointly with the Florida State Teach- 
ers Association at Jacksonville, Florida. 

April 6-8—An Institute of Adult Education 
will be held in Spokane, Washington under the 
auspices of the Inland Empire Education Asso- 
ciation. 


April 11-14—The University of Miami is 
sponsoring a Students’ Pan-American Congress 
which will be held in Miami, Florida. 

April 20-22—The National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors is to 
hold its annual convention in Rochester, N. Y. 


Shall Americans dam the river of 
idle labor?—The expenditure during 
1932 of six billion dollars in an effort to 
ease unemployment thru public works 
programs is advocated in a memorandum 
signed by 31 economists connected with 
leading American universities and sent to 
President Hoover and members of Con- 
gress. The memorandum specifically sug- 
gests the repairing of old roads, planting 
of trees, landscaping of environs, con- 
struction of new transcontinental high- 
ways, new federal buildings, new air- 
ports, flood-control projects, improved 
schools and hospitals for the Indians, 
drainage and reclamation projects, rivers 
and harbors developments, reforestation, 
improvement of park systems, removal 
of slums, and the carrying thru of re- 


gional planning schemes.—From_ the 
Washington Star. 


According to aviation records, air- 
way travel is four times as safe as it was 
three years ago. 
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University 





Go to School 


where Summer is 
Snow-Cooled 


THE University of Denver is 
located under the shadow of 
the snow-clad dome of Mount 
Evans. 
The Summer School offers many 
undergraduate and graduate 
courses in all collegiate subjects, 
including a large number of 
courses for teachers. 
The School of Commerce and the 
School of Fine Arts offer com- 
plete instruction in these fields. 


Among the special features is the 
French and Spanish House under 
the direction of Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins of New York City. Two 
terms: 


JUNE 13 to JULY 20 
JULY 20 to AUGUST 26 


Send Today for Summer School Bulletin 
Department C 


UNIVERSITY 








of DENVER 


DENVER, COLORADO 










Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in economi- 
cal European Travel for the intel- 
lectual elite. Benefit from the ex- 
perience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet D 
nee 





Hotel Accommodations at Washington 


If you require sleeping room accommod® 
tions at the Washington Convention of 


Department ._of Superintendence, write 
Augustus H. Gumpert, Washington Convet 
tion 2 ae 1730 H Street, N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. 











erent sO win 





